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The LANSING Felt Washer 


PATENTS PENDING 
In use in many of the largest Tissue, Board and Insulating Paper Mills 


One user says: 
We have had an increase of 66% 
in life of the felts, a decrease of 
67% in running time lost: on ac- 
count of wet felts and 4% in- 
crease in total paper produced. 


This is ome of the greatest inventions for the benefit of paper manufacturers. 
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tached to the journal of any felt roll on machine. 
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Twenty years ago American 
Clay mines: were undepend- 


able. 


Now we offer you tested clay 
that is uniform in quality. 


Deliveries are reliable. 
Reserve stocks are maintained. 


Millions of dollars are invested 
in this American industry. 


At your service. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., 


50 East 42nd St. 
NEW YORK. 
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Thursday, August 5, 1926 


The Magazine of the Paper Industry 


Longview Fibre Co. To Build $2,500,000 Plant 


Construction Work Will Be Started Before Sept. 1 and Plant Is Expected To Be Ready for Op- 
eration Within Twelve Months—Present Plans Call for But One Unit of the Amount 
Stated But Further Expansion Later is Contemplated—New Company is Com- 
posed of Prominent Paper Men Headed by R. A. Long 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT } 

PortLanp, Ore., July 30, 1926—R. A. Long, head of the Long- 
view Lumber Company, and founder of Longview, Wash., has 
just announced that a new $2,500,000 pulp and paper mill will be 
built in that city. Construction on the new plant, to be known 
as the Longview Fibre Company, will start before September 1, 
this year, and will be ready for operation within twelve months. 

The new plant will employ probably 400 persons with an annual 
payroll of $650,000 and a capacity of 100 tons of pulp and 100 
tons of pulp products daily. 

The new company is composed of men prominent in the pulp 
and paper industry, including M. A. Wertheimer, president of the 
American Lakes Paper Company of Chicago, and of the Thilmany 
Pulp and Paper Company of Kaukauna, Wis.; D. C. Everst, presi- 
dent of the Ontanagan Fiber Company, Ontanagan, Mich., and 
secretary and general manager of the Marathon Paper Mills Com- 
pany of Rothchild, Wis.; H. L. Wollenberg, formerly president 
of a large oil refining company in the east; A. K. Salz, president 
of Kullman, Salz & Co., San Francisco, and Robert S. Wertheimer, 
mechanical engineer of the Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company, 
Kaukauna, Wis. 

The site of the new plant will be a 180-acre tract of river 
front property east of the east fir unit of the Long-Bell mills. The 
decision of this company to come to Longview followed months 
of tests with fir wood. While this first announcement carries 
plans only for the one unit to cost the amount stated, yet it is 


definitely implied by the management that further expansion will 
be featured in due time. 


Reno Asked To Aid Pulp Mill 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Reno, Nev., July 29, 1926—Alarmed by the shutting down of 
the Floriston paper mill, which, they asserted, entails a loss in 
payroll alone to Nevada county, Cal., of $400,000 a year, besides 
large sums in taxes, a large delegation of Nevada county officials 
attended a public meeting at the chamber of commerce rooms 
last week in which the situation was discussed. 

Among the visitors were R. A. Eddy, chairman, and E. B. 
Dudley, D. S. Rowe, J. A. Frank and Charles Hope, members 
of the board of Nevada county supervisors; Nobel McCormick, 
clerk of the board; H. C. Schroder, county assessor; W. E. 
Wright, district attorney; and J. E. Taylor, secretary of the 
Nevada County Development association. 

The Nevada county delegation pointed out the need for en- 
couraging the operation of industrial enterprises in this section 
and stressed the fact that the Floriston mill is of great direct 


benefit to Reno, inasmuch as most of the revenue accruing to 
Truckee and nearby towns therefrom comes to Reno, which is 
the distribution point for the Sierra counties. 

They viewed the objection to stream pollution as one origi- 
nating in Reno as affecting our water supply and pledged them- 
selves to use every effort to find and develop new, unpolluted 
water supplies for this city if Reno would aid them in retain- 
ing the Floriston plant. 

H. E. Stewart, former mayor of Reno, called attention to the 
fact that the case now pending is one wherein the state of Nevada 
is plaintiff and the Crown-Willametta Paper Company defend- 
ant, and that a temporary injunction is being sought to pre- 
vent the company from dumping refuse into the stream. 

He added that the laws of Nevada prohibit pollution of streams 
by any corporation, municipality or individual, and that the cities 
cf Reno and Sparks are to be made defendants in the suit to 
put an end to their dumping of sewerage into the Truckee river. 

The board of directors of the chamber of commerce will con- 
fer with the Nevada county delegation at a special meeting at 
the Hotel Golden, and a committee from the Reno civic organ- 
ization will be named. 


Plan for Paper Mill Near Olympia 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Otympta, Wash., July 30, 1926—The immediate establishment 
of a pulp and paper industry in or near Olympia is now being 
planned by a number of the city’s leading business figures, it be- 
came known here last week. 

From information available, it is gathered that the company 
would get its start with a capitalization of $750,000, which would 
from time to time be advanced as progression was achieved. It 
was also declared that Boston Harbor, three miles northwest of 
the city, was being strongly considered as the site of the plant. 

Tentative plans call for Millard Lemon of the Security Bank & 
Trust Company, as president, with James Allen of the Allen En- 


gineering Company, as vice president, and C. J. Lord of the 
Capital National Bank, as treasurer. 


New Castle Paper Products Co. Starts 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

New Cast e, Pa., July 31, 1926—The New Castle Paper Prod- 
ucts Company, located in the plant formerly occupied by the New 
Castle paper mill, is in operation, turning out a number of paper 
products. There are about forty men employed at the plant, and 
indications are that the force will be gradually increased. 
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New Company to Take Over Island of Anticostj 


Wayagamack Pulp & Paper Corp., Port Alfred Pulp & Paper Corp., and St. Maurice Valley 
Corp., to Hold Common Shares of New Corporation and Buy Pulp Wood From the | 
Islands—Sir Herbert Holt Optimistic Over Canadian Power and Paper Developments 


MonTRrEAL, Que., August 3, 1926—A new company, to be known 
as the Anticosti Corporation, has been formed for the purpose of 
taking over the Island of Anticosti, the purchase of which by the 
Wayagamack Pulp.and Paper Corporation, was recently announced. 
The common shares of this new company will be held by the 
St. Maurice Valley Corporation, the’Port Alfred Pulp and Paper 
Corporation, and the Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Corporation. 
These companies will purchase pulp wood from the island, and 
in this way will obtain a large supply of their raw material. An 
issue of $6,000,000 of 6% per cent 15-year first mortgage bonds 
is to be offered by Wood Gundy & Co. to finance the undertaking. 
As the bonds will be payable in Canada, Great Britain and the 
United States, it is likely that some will be placed outside his 
United States, it is likely that some will be placed outside this 

The natural growth on the island will be sufficient to supply 
over half the pulp wood requirements of the three companies 
concerned, even after completion of the extensions under way, 
which will bring pulpwood requirements to about 735,000 cords 
a year. 

The transaction is one of the largest deals in timber limits ever 
made in this country. 

In addition to the bond issue there will be an issue of preferred 
stock. Present plans, however, are that this preferred stock will 
not be offered publicly, but will go elsewhere—possibly into the 
hands of a few individuals, or perhaps it will be taken up by the 
three companies concerned. 

Anticosti has an area of about 3,100 square miles, esti- 
mated to contain about 15,000,000 cords pulpwood, mainly spruce 
and balsam. Reforestation conditions on the island are unusually 
favorable, natural growth being estimated at approximately 450,000 
cords per annum, thereby providing the new owners with an almost 
inexhaustible pulpwood supply. The advantages of owning the 
areas in fee simple, of course, are manifold, inasmuch as the 
Corporation will not be affected by the stumpage fee collected by 
the Province of Quebec, nor will it be subject to the restrictions 
regarding exportation of raw pulpwood. 


Power and Paper Development 


Sir Herbert Holt, who is at the head of some of the biggest 
power and paper developments in Canada, recently gave out an 
interview in London which is of considerable interest here, as 
showing his faith in these industries and his belief that they are 
only in their infancy. He said: 

“The United States is becoming more and more dependent upon 
the supply of news print from the Dominion, and, with the pro- 
hibition of the export of power from Quebec and Ontario, Ameri- 
can capital and American enterprise are naturally being attracted 
to the field of Canadian water-power development. It is the old 
story of Mahomet and the Mountain. United States industrialists 
cannot secure a supply of power from Canada by transmission, 
and they are compelled, if they wish to avail themselves of the 
new and comparatively unexploited resources across the border, to 
establish plants in the Dominion. Take, for example, the Alum- 
inum Company of America’s great project on the Saguenay River, 
in the Province of Quebec. This company is making an initial 
investment of $100,000,000 in the establishment of a plant at a 
place where water-power is available, and it is their intention to 
ship manufactured products to all parts of the world from this 
branch establishment, more particularly the United States, where 


the rapidly expanding motor-car manufacturing business js callip 
with an ever-increasing demand for aluminum. Had there a 
no embargo on the transmission of power from Quebec to th 
United States, in all probability this American corporation, which, 
by the way, secures its raw material from British Guiana, wou) 
not have erected a Canadian plant, with its capacity of 800,00 
horsepower, and Canada would have been the loser thereby. This 
applies equally to other American-Canadian developments of this 
nature, 

“With this waterpower development proceeding apace, it natu- 
tally follows that we have to look further afield for waterpower 
resources. Only recently I made the statement to Mr. Taschereau, 
the Premier of Quebec, that within 25 years all the waterpower 
within what may be described as the Montreal area would be under 
actual development, and that it would then behoove Canadian 
industries dependent upon waterpower to look in other directions 
within the Dominion for their supply of power. Fortunately, hov. 
ever, there is still a comparatively unlimited supply available, ani 
for many years to come Canadian and American capital will 
actively engaged in developing these as yet untapped resources.” 

Sir Herbert then referred to the interesting developments now 
taking place whereby power companies, such as the Shawinigan 
and the Duke-Price corporations, are linking up their supplies to 
provide the territory which they serve with power on the bes 
economic basis. “This is a development,” he said, “which is 
likely to continue.” 


Dominion Engineering Works Promote Welsford 
The announcement is made of the appointment of H. G. Wes 
ford to the position of general manager of the Dominion Eng:- 
neering Works, Ltd., to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
John Overn, Jr. Mr. Welsford has been assistant general mar- 
ager of the company for some time and has been closely identified 
with its development and expansion. 


G. F. Steele Returns From South America 


G. Frank Steele, the well known paper broker, of 33 West 42nd 
street, New York, returned to headquarters recently after a long 
and comprehensive tour of South America, during which he 
investigated the possibilities of further development of the news 
print export business to that continent. 

Mr. Steele sailed from New York on May 8 last aboard the 
Munson liner Western World for Buenos Ayres. Arriving at Rio 
de Janeiro, Mr. Steele enjoyed a brief stay at this wonder{ul port 
Reaching Montevideo, the vessel was held up outside that port for 
three days, due to a ninety mile gale. 

At Buenos Ayres, Mr. Steele spent some three weeks in su’ 
veying business conditions in Argentina. -He found that th 
leading newspapers were prospering exceedingly and all enjoying 
large circulations. The International Paper Company, the Great 
Northern Paper Company, and the Powell River Company, Ltd, 
said Mr. Steele, are all doing good business in this territory. 

From Buenos Ayres, Mr. Stcele travelled across the [Pampas 
to Mendoza, at the foot of the Andes, and finally arrived a 
Santiago after suffering great hardships due to the cold weather 
encountered while crossing the Andes. From Santiago, Mr. 
Steele proceeded to Valparaiso, and from thence sailed to Lima, 
Peru, where he had a most enjoyable stay. On the homeward 
voyage Mr. Steele spent several days at Havana, Cuba. 
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Mathieson Traffic Service 
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= lems with which industry has to contend. E: 

adian : traffic counsel has become essential to the prompt 

ctions and efficient handling of freight movements. 

hoe. In the chemical-consuming industries in particular, 

» and where highly technical materials are dealt with, the 

ill be traffic expert is indispensable. Yet the average user 

os, of chemicals is but poorly informed on traffic matters 

and comparatively few can afford to maintain a 
bo traffic department of their own. 
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It is for this reason that the Mathieson organiza- 
f tion includes a full staff of traffic experts for the 
service of all customers. Questions of freight rates, 
ch is routings, tracing and expediting of shipments, 
claims against carriers, etc., are all handled for 
Mathieson customers by our well organized Traffic 
Department. Our staff welcomes the opportunity of 
Wels assisting customers with their traffic problems and is 
Engi- on the alert at all times for traffic changes which 
might affect their interests, whether or not such 
th of changes have any direct connection with Mathieson 
mat- products. 
tified 
Consumers should give careful consideration to the 
advantages of Mathieson traffic service before seek- 
ing a source of supply elsewhere. 
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Demand for Paper More Lively in Philadelphia 


Larger Volume of Fine Paper Orders Booked Than for Past Two Months — Seasonal Hy 
Weather Specialties Continue in Strong Request—Local Mills Extending Working Sched. 
ules to Keep Pace With Broadening of Business— Southern Kraft Restrictions 


[FROM OUR REGULAK COkRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August 2, 1926—Relief from the torrid 
days that prevailed in the preceding week was accompanied by a 
livelier interest in the paper market. While demand was still con- 
fined to midsummer proportions, there was some attention given 
to the future needs in the placement of orders for fall deliveries. 


The week’s business was mainly for immediate requirements and - 


for seasonally active stocks, Whatever business was done in the 
way of future supplies was confined to contracts of long term 
deliveries extending over the next six months. Prices have been 
holding firmly. 

Fine Papers Show Improvement 


The fine paper trade particularly was more encouraging in its 
prospects for the future. It required much sales effort to land 
orders but those that were forthcoming were of larger volume 
than for the past two months. Consumers of book papers, coated 
specialties, advertising lines and cover papers were particularly 
interested in these grades and the demand among the larger print- 
ing and publishing and advertising-printing concerns who are 
looking forward to more active markets with the fall and now 
are stocking under contract for the next six months supplies. 
News print is fairly active, demand like the other grades of fine 
papers, being booked under the last half year contracts. Prices 
have been holding firmly and indicate a strong tone to the whole 
market. Mills are now seeking orders more freely and with a 
view to fall needs. 


Coarse Papers Continue to Improve 


Some attention is being given to the needs of the future in the 
coarse paper lines. While the activity of the week was principally 
among seasonal specialties for hot weather, such as cups, towels 
and other sanitary products, the market was somewhat stimulated 
by sales campaigning for fall requirements in wrappings, krafts, 
and other coarse grades used by the mercantile and manufacturing 
trades. The demand for box board continues to hold to the live- 
lier pace of operation which has been noted in the box manufac- 
turing industries throughout the past month, and is reflected in 
the steadier price quotations for both news and chip board now 
ranging from $40 to $42.50, the levels to which they were raised 
an the preceding week. 

Mills More Active 


Local mills have been assuming larger scope of operation in 
anticipation of the coming autumn requirements. Until within the 
past few days operations were limited to present demands. Now 
that dealers are coming into the markets for fall stocking, mills 
have become more active, and working schedules have been ex- 
tended to keep pace with broadening of business. The fine paper 
manufacturers featuring book and coated papers and like products 
for the printing and publishing trade have been most affected 
by the quickening of business. Board mills which have been oper- 
ating on part time basis are now at from 75 to 80 per cent of 
capacity. 

Stocks Show Improved Markets 


Paper stocks have been moving from warehouses with gaining 
volume. The more active mill demands have been reflected in the 
broadening of the raw material markets. 
the stocks of rags and papers is the greatest that has been experi- 
enced within the past four months. 

Southern Kraft Mills Announce Restrictions 


Philadelphia paper houses stocking heavily with Southern krafts 


The present activity in 


have been notified during the past few days of the intention of 
the manufacturers to restrict their. shipments, and the withdrawd 
of prices for future deliveries. The mills that have been con. 
cerned in the announcement state that they are sold ahead t 
October, orders having been coming in so rapidly that presen 
preduction cannot properly care for the shipments needed to cover 
the dealers requirements. 


Water Finish Products Steadier 

Manufacturers of water finish fibers who have been calling 
the trade within recent days have notified the dealers that the 
mills have been restricting production and therefore have the 
market well in hand, so that a firmer situation is evident in thes 
specialties. The mills are producing only for orders and volume 
which they can handle adequately without holding over for stock- 
ing. A Pennsylvania manufacturer of water finish papers ex- 
pressed the possibility of an advance in the price of these grades 
this fall as a result of the restricted production. 

Among the manufacturers of water finish fibers who have been 
calling on the dealers locally was Representative Scott, of -the 
Bayliss Manufacturing Company, with mills at Austin, Pa., and 
headquarters in New York. The Bayliss Mills have been enjoy- 
ing a lively seasonal demand for all their specialties, and particv- 
larly the water finish papers sold extensively through Quaker City 
distributors. 

Scott Paper Co. Advances Executives 

With the transfer of the former Philadelphia manager of the 
Scott Paper Company, L. Earl Cressman, to the Chester, Pa, 
headquarters, the local branch is now under the management of 
William W. Thomlinson, who formerly was in charge of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, offices, and the Canadian branch. He will take 
up the duties of division sales manager of the eastern, or Phila 
delphia, Division of the Scott company. Mr. Cressman becomes 
sales manager of the Consuming Sales Department at the Chester 
plant, supervising the cabinet and toilet paper sales to the con- 
suming patrons. Charles R. Werkman, who has been manager 
of the Columbus, Ohio, offices of the Scott company, succeeds 
Division Sales Manager Thomlinson in the Cleveland branch. 


Arthur B. Sherrill Tours New England Mills 

The mills in Massachusetts and other New England paper manu- 
facturing centers just now occupy the vacation days of Arthur B. 
Sherrill, of the fine paper house of Riegel & Co., Inc., Cherry and 
Sixth streets. The mills supplying the local firm have been the 
chief centers of interest to Mr. Sherrill, who is also combining 
pleasure and recreational pastime with his rounds of the mills 
and enjoying the golfing and other out doors sports in the resorts 
in that section of the country. General Manager James McCracken 
cf the Riegel company, leaves today for a two weeks vacation 
trip to Ocean City and Asbury Park, N. J. 


McDowell Paper Mills Add More Improvements 


With the installation of two additional new Cameron Rewinders, 
made by the Cameron Machine Company, of Jersey City, N. J. 
in the plant of the McDowell Paper Mills in the Manayunk Dis 
trict, the mills are now equipped with 8 Rewinders of this type, 
and are adequately equipped with mechanical units to take cafe 
ot the growth of business in roll products consumed in the com 
verfing trades, such as bag, confectionery, and grocery manufac 
turing industries. The new Camerons are installed in the Finish- 
ing Department and are of the 62 inch size, and will be devoted to 
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forty Paper Mills 


and the 


These Mills Have Learned 


That the Pulmax Short Center Belt 
Drive is an ideal drive for practically 
every pulp and paper mill service. 


That it gives an exceedingly high ef- 
ficiency, 97% or greater. 


That it saves power, belting and floor 
space. 


That it is lower in first cost; less ex- 
pensive motors may .be used on new 
drives, existing pulleys may be used 
when improving open belt drives. 


That the Pulmax Drive is a real piece 
of machinery, as capable of producing 
dividends as the Bird Screen or other 
items of Bird Machinery. 
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small roll products for bag manufacturing or other conversion 
purposes. They were placed in operation last week. The Mc- 
Dowell Mills are now running on full time schedule and have 
booked considerable advance orders for glassine and grease proof 
papers as well as high grade wrapping papers, such as used by 
the drug, confectionery and like trades. 

Axel Malm Heads Sesqui Industrial Exhibits 


To the efforts of Axel Malm, who is well known in the paper 


trade as a former associate of the Pennsylvania Paper Products . 


Corporation, manufacturers of paper cannisters, with a large plant 
at Green Lane and Smicky street, in this city, is due the credit 
for the successful and highly interesting exhibits of internatonal 
industrial displays made at the Sesqui Centennial. Director Malm 
was appointed to head the Industrial Exhibits, following the re- 
organization of the Sesqui-Centennial Commission last spring, and 
has been bending every effort towards promotion of his depart- 
ment. He has been responsible for the highly commended ex- 
hibition made of the world’s manufactured products and industrial 
activities assembled within a short period following the changes 
in the directorship. The industrial exhibits cover almost every 
nation of the world, and their educational value is an outstanding 
factor of the Sesqui Exposition as a means of promoting knowl- 
edge of the markets of trade and industries of international scope. 
C. H. Morian Visits Cherry River Mills 

Clark H. Morian, who was recently appointed sales manager 
of the Cherry River Paper Company, with offices in the Pennsyl- 
vania Building, in this city, has been visiting the mills in Rich- 
wood, Va., getting first hand information of the manufacturing 
facilities and the present production of sulphite specialties which 
recently have been manufactured in the Cherry River Mills. The 
Cherry River Company has developed an extensive trade in these 
specialties and is equipped to produce a variety of converting 
products in the sulphite grades, including such specialties as index 
stocks, tag, pin tickets, and other fine papers of like character. 
The mills have unlimited resources in raw material supplies, hav- 
ing 350,000 acres of owned woodlands for pulp, with an under- 
ground supply of fine grade bituminous smokeless coal, and water 
from unpolluted mountain streams assuring its manufacture of 
a high grade product. 

Paper Men on Vacation Tours 

President Allen E. Whiting, of the Whiting Patterson Com- 
pany, 320 N. 13th Street, is vacationing in the cooling climes of 
Nova Scotia, having traveled to the northern resort following 
the return to duties of L. T. Supple, treasurer of the company, 
who has been recreating at his home in Holliston, Mass., for the 
past month. 

William H. Hentz, -of the D. L. Ward Company, 28 S. 6th 
street, is a visitor at the headquarters of the United States En- 
velope Company, at Springfield, Mass. President George W. 
Ward, of the company, is touring the New England States on a 
vacation jaunt, returning to his duties in the coming week. 

District of Columbia Paper Co. Mail Campaign 

A direct by mail sales campaign is being planned for the pur- 
rose of bringing the products of the District of Columbia Paper 
Company to the attention of the consuming industries, with four 
Philadelphia distributors of the Washington, D. C., manufacturers 
of these fine papers sharing in the co-operative advertising plans. 
Since the services of John Clayton, one of the best known and 
most forceful of advertising men in the nation, has been directly 
connected with the staff of the District of Columbia Paper Com- 
pany, the various lines of covers and printing papers manufactured 
under its marks have been broadly exploited and the coming 
campaign will materially add to the growing business of the local 
distributors. Those firms handling the District of Columbia Com- 
pany’s papers are the Wilcox Walter Furlong Company, Whiting 
Patterson Company, Raymond & McNutt and Curtis & Brothers. 
They recently joined in the banquet given at the Poor Richard 





Club to more than 300 printers and consumers of fine Paper 
when the Philadelphia patrons of the firm enjoyed one of the mon 
informative as well as interesting talks on paper and its use jp 
the printing and advertising trades, by Mr. Clayton, at that time 
associated with the well known Baltimore printer of nationa 
reputation as an authority on the art of printing, Norman T. 
Munder. Since the recent talk before the Philadelphia trade Mr. 
Clayton has resigned from the Munder forces to join the District 
of Columbia Company as its advertising manager. 


I. P. Co. Builds New Dam at Wilder, Vt. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wiper, Vt., July 31, 1926—The new dam of the International 
Paper Company across the Connecticut River at Wilder is pro- 
gressing rapidly, although the work was held up considerably on 
account of high water recently, caused by the unusual heavy rains 
and those in charge of the work hope to complete it before 
winter. The old dam at this point, which had been in position 
for about 45 years, had become badly defective, and the new 
dam will be a simple replacement of the old one, and will gen- 
erate the same amount of horsepower. It will be situated about 
30 feet south of the present one, will be of the arch type, con- 
crete construction 630 feet in length, 28 feet high, with a base of 
40 feet in thickness and the tep 11 feet wide. While it is not 
intended at this time to do anything further than replace the 
old dam, the construction is such that it will be possible to add 
another five feet to the top, thereby holding back many millions 
of cubic feet of water and greatly adding to the power which 
can be generated. About 90 men are employed on the work, 
which is being done by the construction unit of the Interna- 
tional Paper Company, under the direction of Chief Engincer 
Davis of the company’s plant at Wilder and Supt. Robert L. 
MacVicar. When completed the dam will be one of the largest 
in Northern New England. 


Rapidly Repairing Damages at King Mill 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT } 

KataMazoo, Mich., August 5, 1926.—Work of repairing the 
damages at the King division of the Allied Paper Mills, resulting 
from the explosion of an engine fly wheel, Wednesday night, July 
21, has been carried forward with such dispatch that Wednesday 
of this week saw the entire force of 500 employees back at work 
again. 

A. G. Gilman, president of the company, reported that one 
paper machine started last week and that the big machine was in 
operation Monday morning. Machines one and two were in 
production Wednesday. 

“We succeeded in having hurry up orders for motors filled in 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and Chicago,” said Mr. Gilman. “These 
motors have been installed. Just how near 100 per cent produc- 
tion we will be able to maintain remains to be seen. In the mean- 
time it will require at least three and a half to four months to 
complete the repairs to our disabled engine.” 

It is known that production is seriously needed at the Allied 
Paper Mills, that concern in common with other paper mills in 
the Kalamazoo valley being heavy on orders. 


Officials Visit Hudson Falls Mills 
; OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hupson FALtts, N.Y. July 26, 1926.—M. P. Wallace, president 
of the Union Bag and Paper Corporation, and E. S. Murray, vice 
president of the company, were in Hudson Falls this week on 2 
business visit to the local mills. Messrs. Wallace and Murray 
were accompanied by their wives. On Thursday with the ther- 


mometer hovering near the one hundred mark the local bag mills 
were forced to close down at noon due to the almost unbearable 
heat. Operations were resumed as usual Friday morning. Sus- 


pension of operations at the Union bag plant due to heat is a rare 
occurrence. 
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Your Faper isllade inYour Beaters? 
——_ 5 —— 

Copper coated fly bars may in- 
terest you. Copper coating retards 
corrosion. 

We have our own electroplating 
equipment, and have made many | 
sets of copper coated fly bars—some fir the 
largest mills in this country. 

Copper coating, heat-treating, oil tempering, 
Brinnell and sclerescope testing—all these are 
regular practice with us. Perhaps you have not 
appreciated the extent of service we can render 
to you. 

We solicit your orders for fly- bars, bed 
plates, rag knives, chipper knives. Would it 
not be better to buy from us who build the 
entire beating equipment, than from a jobber, 
or a shop that merely cuts off rolled steel and 
calls it a fly bar? We have manufactured heat- 
treated steel fly bars for fifteen years and we 
really do know something about it. 


Of course the fly bars in the Dilts approved NEW TYPE Beat- 
ing Engines are our own manufacture. You need good fly bars. 
“Your paper is made in your beaters.” 


=~ 
—_@yrits— 
MACHINE WORKS, Inc. FULTON, N.W® 


EXPORT OFFICE ~15 PARK ROW~ NEW YORK CITY 
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the Paper Board Market—Paper Stock 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., July 30, 1926—As July comes to a close handlers 
of all lines of paper are in a more optimistic frame of mind than 
when the month opened. Fine paper houses suffered the most 
during the slack period of the month, but as most of them con- 
tinue to receive orders since the revival began about ten days 
ago, paper men have reached the conclusion that the summer dull 
season is nearing the end. It is still too early to definitely predict 
that the slack season will soon be over, for paper men have seen 
too many spurts in years gone by and consequently are not in- 
clined to be over-optimistic. The general feeling, however, is that 
customers’ supplies are becoming low, so that paper users are 
gradually getting back into the market. 


This revival in business (if such it can be termed) will be most 
heartily welcomed by the majority of the mills, for they have been 
needing orders pretty badly lately. It is no secret that several 
concerns have been rather hard hit through lack of orders during 
July, though most of them are still ahead of last year’s volume of 
business for the first six months. And, strange to say, two or 
three establishments have continued to receive all the business 
they could handle, despite the general trade laxity. 

Champion Mills Working to Capacity 

One such concern is the Champion Coated Paper Company. 
And Bob Butterworth, in charge of the Chicago office, is aware 
of the unusual position of his firm, and hopeful that there will 
svcn be enough business to go ’round. The Champion mills are 
working to capacity now on orders that will keep the wheels 
turning steadily for many weeks. Mr. Butterworth made a three- 
day trip to the mills last week. 


The Seamon Paper Company likewise notes increasing activity 
and has secured some nice orders covering a general line of fine 
papers. Business began to pick up with this concern immediately 
after the Fourth of July, though there has been no change in 
prices. The Seamon company’s Chicago offices occupy nearly an 
entire floor in the Wrigley Building, and the staff appeared much 
busier than when visited a few weeks ago. The firm receives a 
large percentage of the orders for paper going into Chicago’s 
miaty trade journals. 


If fine paper houses have been somewhat hungry for business, 
the coarse paper firms have decidedly not. Ask most any coarse 
paper executive how business is, and he will respond with “Fine!” 
in so strenuous a tone that will quickly convince one that he 
means it. Most of the stock has gone for wrapping purposes, or 
for confectionery containers. Volume in the latter kind has prob- 
ably broken all records, for never has there been so much candy 
consumed, or so many varieties of sweet stuff placed on the 
market. Some of the paper houses have received orders for 
glassine bags running into millions (bags, of course—not dollars) ; 
ana at least one paper concern has increased its bag manufactur- 
ing facilities in this special field. 


Kirchheimer Bros. Going Strong 

Kirchheimer Bros. is sold up for over three months on such 
goods, and has no bags in stock, these being shipped as fast as 
manufactured. The firm is having its banner year. Max Kirch- 
heimer will leave for Colorado Springs tomorrow for a six weeks’ 
vacation, during which he will pursue his fishing hobby. “Some” 
hobby with Mr. Kirchheimer. He goes after the big ones, as a 
thirty-eight pound muskie adorning a polished board in his office 
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Chicago Paper Trade Optimistic Over Futur 


Business Becoming More Active, as Midsummer Dull Season Draws to Close — Coarse Paper 
Houses Enjoying Heavy Demand for Glassine Bags—Keen Competition Experienced in 










Only in Moderate Request at Present 


would supply ample evidence. Mr. Kirchheimer usually does jj, 
fishing in northern Wisconsin, so that his experience with th 
speckled trout of the Rocky Mountain streams will be a new om 
for him. 

The Pilcher-Hamilton Company is likewise well satisfied with 
business conditions. In fact, Edgar Hall, Jr., is having to pep. 
form double or triple service because several men are away op 
vacation. “I’m having to move pretty fast,” he stated; “but jug 
wait until September, when my turn comes.” Despite his heavy 
duties, Mr. Hall manages to preside at the regular Tuesday = 
ning meetings of the Wrapping Paper Association of Chicago, of 
which he is president. Considerable discussion has lately been 
devoted to efficiency methods, and the association is one of the 
most energetic in the paper industry. An outing will probably 
held soon, though just what form it will take, and when and 
where it will be, has not yet been decided. 

The paper board industry has experienced no appreciable change 
in conditions. The volume of business transacted continues to bk 
very large, but prices are so low that it almost amounts to swap- 
ping dollars. Keen competition, with price cutting, is held re- 
sponsible, of course. Members of the paper board industry feel 
that there are too many concerns bidding for the available busi- 
ness, and would welcome any legitimate move that would tend to 
stabilize conditions. It is not believed that the recent $18,000,00 
merger of the two Chicago and Philadelphia concerns will be able 
to accomplish much in this way for a year or more. 


United Paper Board Mills Busy 


The United Paper Board Company mills are all operating ful 
time. A new machine, working on nine-point straw, has been 
installed at the Peoria, Ill., plant. The Chicago branch office is 
located in attractive rooms in the Bell Building, erected a year 
ago. C. H. Corrigan is general manager. 

The Eddy Paper Corporation likewise keeps its mills going, and 
sales will exceed those of last year to a considerable extent. How- 
ever, it is necessary to dispose of a larger quantity of boards in 
order to realize an equal profit, which makes for a forced con- 
dition that results in lower prices. It was stated in the paper 
box department that box prices are almost down to the level of 
the boards of which they are made. 

The old paper market is still very inactive, though some of the 
larger handlers are looking forward to improved conditions in the 
near future. “The mills seem to be receiving orders, and they 
will very likely be needing paper stock soon,” said one. There 
has been no increase in shipments yet, and prices are still at the 
lowest point. Talk of forming a local association is current, but 
there is also the feeling that such an organization could not be 
made to function satisfactorily, for the reason that there are too 
many irresponsible factors in the local trade. 


C. K. Higgins Returns From Convention 


C. K. Higgins, secretary of the Central States Paper Trade 
Association, is back at his desk in the Conway Building head- 
quarters of the organization, after having performed his secre 
tarial duties during the convention of the association at the Book- 
Cadillac hotel, Detroit, Mich., July 20. In the hearing of the 
reports from different members in regard to business conditions 
in their particular localities, two facts were clearly brought out: 
First, that a better degree of cooperation apparently exists among 
the members at this time than at any other period in the history 

(Continued. on ‘page 50) 
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Beating Engines 


We make Wood and Iron Tub Beating 
Engines, the Miller Patent Duplex Beater 
and the Cyclone (Fast) Beating Engine. 


We build the famous Downingtown Band- 
less Beater Roll for all types or makes of 
beaters. This was the first practical bandless 
roll on the market and is still the best band- 
less roll. We can prove it. Send your worn 
out rolls to us and have them rebuilt. 


A Few Users 


Stevens Paper Co., Windsor, Conn. 
Bloomsberg Paper Co., Bloomsberg, Pa. 
Pequaunock Valley Paper Co., Butler, N. J. 
Harmon Paper Co., Brownville, N. Y. 
Howard Curtis Brown, Lyman Viaduct, Conn. 
Hammersley Mfg. Company, Garfield, N. J. 
EZ Opener Bag Company, Braithwaite, La. 


DOWNINGTOWN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 
East DownincTown, Pa..U.S.A. 
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Claims Against Peshtigo Paper Disallowed 


Judge Quinlan Hands Down Adverse Decision in Suit of Preferred Stockholders for $259,189 
—Last Obstacle is Removed in Vast Power Project Contemplated by the Northern Elec- 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., August 2, 1926—Claims of preferred stock- 
holders of the Peshtigo Paper Company, Peshtigo, Wis., amount- 
ing to $259,189.40 representing sums once due these persons as 
creditors have been disallowed by the circuit court of Marinette 
county in a decision handed down by Judge William B. Quinlan. 
The decision is based on the contention that a constructive fraud 
would be perpetrated if the preferred stockholders were allowed 
to participate in funds in the hands of the receiver equally with 
the general creditors of the Peshtigo Paper Company. 

Claims which were filed by a creditors’ committee which repre- 

sented this class of stockholders also were disallowed by Judge 
“Quinlan. The committee asked for salaries, disbursements, and 
legal fees, holding that these claims came within the same rule 
as the preferred stockholders in this class. Milwaukee bankers 
will suffer the heaviest loss, it is said, as they held most of the 
preferred stock of the company. 

This state of affairs grew out of an attempt on the part of 
two former companies to reach a settlement with their creditors. 
These were the Peshtigo Pulp and Paper Company and the 
Peshtigo Fiber Company. The two plants were built in the war 
period of 1917 when labor was scarce and prices of materials were 
high. The plants were operated until 1922, when they became 
insolvent. A new corporation known as the Peshtigo Paper 
Company was organized and took over all the assets and proper- 
ties of the two insolvent companies. 

General creditors of the Peshtigo Fiber Company accepted pre- 
ferred stock in the new corporation for their claims against the 
defunct concern. As the Peshtigo Paper Company also had diffi- 
culties, this corporation also became insolvent and a receiver was 
appointed June 10, 1925, on petition of the creditors. The plant 
has been operating since that time under the receivership. 

Individuals and firms receiving preferred stock for their claims 
against the Peshtigo Fiber Company, in pursuance of an alleged 
agreement and recitals in the articles of association of the Pesh- 
tigo Paper Company, filed claims with the receiver through a 
creditors’ committee, representing the preferred stock in the class 
mentioned herewith. They asserted that they had equal rights with 
the general creditors. 

The receiver and other general creditors of the corporation filed 
objections to the allowance of these preferred stockholders’ claims 
and were sustained by the court. The judge held that the agreé- 
ment between the preferred stockholders in this class represented 
by the creditors’ committee is binding as between this class of 
preferred stockholders and other stockholders of the corporation, 
but is void as to the general creditors of the Peshtigo Paper 
Company. 

Common stock of the bankrupt corporation is held in small 
blocks by several hundred persons. Thousands of claims have 
been filed against the Peshtigo Paper Company. Its stock is said 
to be nearly valueless at the present time. 


Ready to Start Vast Power Project 

As this issue of the PAPer Trape JouRNAL reaches its readers. 
the last legal obstacles will be removed in the vast power project 
contemplated by the Northern Electric Company, a subsidiary of 
the Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis. The Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission was to condct-a hearing at Madison, August 
7, to consider the application of the electric company to acquire 
certain dam sites in the Menominee river near Menominee, Mich. 


tric Co., a Subsidiary of Northern Paper Mills of Green Bay 





The application has been revised to suit the commission’s require- 
ments and includes right of the state to take advantage of the 
recapture clause and acquire the water power for the state after 
private ownership has been enjoyed for a specified number of 
years. 

It is evident that the hearing at Madison on the company’s 
application is only a formality, because extensive activity already 
is in progress at the sites of the two big power dams. Two hun- 
dred men already are.on the job building cantonments for the 
army of workersAo be employed there. Camps include sleeping 
barracks, mess halls, commissaries and offices. They are planned 
so that the men will have every convenience during their seclusion 
of many months. Buildings are of heavy construction so as to 
withstand the cold of winter. 


To Cost $2,000,000 

This new hydro-electric development, the largest on the Menomi- 
nee river, involves an expenditure in excess of $2,000,000. The 
dams will be located at White Rapids and Chalk Hill Rapids. 
The project is that of the Northern Electric Company, of which 
Judson G. Rosebush, general manager of the Northern Paper 
Mills at Green Bay, Wis., is at the head. The plants are to be 
completed by April 1, 1927. 

The development company has acquired about ten miles of 
acreage along the Menominee river in Michigan and Wisconsin, 
with flowage lands extending several miles from the river in 
places. Between the lower dam at White Rapids and the upper 
dam at Chalk Hills, a lake four miles long and more than two 
miles wide will be formed. Dykes and the natural contour of the 
land will enclose the lake. This body of water will be known as 
Rosebush Lake, after Mr. Rosebush. It is to be the center of an 
extensive summer resort development, with shore property laid 
out by a landscape architect, parked with roads and driveways 
electrically lighted. The shores will be platted for summer homes, 
which will be at one of the most beautiful spots on the Menominee 
river. 

Siems, Helmers and Schaffner, contractors of Minneapolis, 
Minn., have begun the preliminary construction work. A tem- 
porary bridge is being thrown across the Menominee at each dam 
for the conveyance of materials. Dredging machines will be used 
to throw up the dykes. Headquarters of the construction com- 
pany will be at Kells, on the Wisconsin and Michigan railroad, 
where large warehouses, offices and a camp for men are being 
built. All material will be hauled over a new 10-mile road built 
to the river this year. A fleet of large trucks and caterpillar 
tractors already is bringing lumber. A crew will be employed 
regularly to keep the road scraped and in good condition for use 
and it will be kept plowed open all winter so the work can go 
on uninterrupted. 


Designed by Ackerman, Holland & Ackerman 


The two 28-foot dams, of a gravity type, were designed by 
Ackerman, Holland & Ackerman of Ann Arbor, Mich. They are 
expected to develop at least 60,000,000 kilowatt hours annually, 
and possibly as much as 70,000,000. White Rapids is approxi- 
mately 55 miles from the mouth of the Menominee river and 35 
miles north of the city of Menominee. A recent survey made by 
the Michigan conservation department disclosed that an additional 
development of about 180,000,000 k.wch. annually is possible at a 
cost approximating $7,000,000. The White Rapids and ea 
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ing Stuff Pump 


Capable of handling heavy stocks 
smoothly, efficiently, steadily. 


That’s why leading pulp and paper 
mill engineers indorse it as the last 
word in stock handling equipment. 
To the last bolt, the Warren Stuff 
Pump is designed, built and tested 
to give you the highest sustained 
efficiency throughout years of 
service. 


We'll gladly leave it to you to judge 
the wisdom of standardizing on 
Warren Stuff Pumps, if you'll but 


try one and compare it with others 
A Warren Pump undergoing. in your mill. 
i Woesa’ Fone ——. Will you do this? 
meet the well known Warren 
— = a eee ale bag Write for Bulletin containing com- 


leaves the shop. plete information. 


Warren _. 


Steam Pump Company, Inc., Warren, Mass. 


Boston Chicago New York St. Paul 
Philadelphia | GRRE San Francisco 




























































Hills projects will care for two-fifths of this. Pemene Falls, just 
above, 1s owned by Menominee and Marinette Light and Traction 
Company and the remaining potential power site to the north is 
Pomene Bon Won Rapids, owned by Wisconsin Gas and Electric 
Company of Milwaukee. Twin Islands and Chappee Rapids sites, 
owned by Menominee and Marinette interests, form two other 
possible developments. 

The current to be generated at these two new power plants will 
be transmitted to the Northern Paper Mills at Green Bay over 
the steel tower line of the Wisconsin Gas and Electric Comnany. 
The line was completed last fall between Milwaukee and Twin 
Fal!s on the Menominee river near Iron Mountain, Mich. A 
transmission line was built recently from Amberg to the White 
Rapids power site. 


Island Paper Co. to Be Sold 


Through an order issued by Judge Fred Beglinger in Circuit 
Court at Oshkosh, Wis., the real estate, machinery and water- 
power holdings of the Island Paper Company, defunct concern at 
Menasha, Wis., are to be sold at public auction. The company 
has been in the hands of a receiver for some time. Action was 
taken on motion by attorneys for the paper company and Hugh 
Strange as receiver was authorized to hold the sale. Notice will 
be given creditors and the date will be set after six weeks have 
elapsed. The sale is subject to approval of the court. 


To Manufacture De-Inked Pulp 


Manufacture of pulp by de-inking waste paper will be tried 
by John Neumann, of Chicago, in the plant of the DePere Pulp 
and Paper Company, DePere, Wis. The plant was started about a 
year ago by Morris Miller, of Green Bay, and now has been 
leased for three months by Mr. Neumann. It is rumored that 
he is backed by a large pulp corporation with mills in many parts 
of the country. 

Mr. Neumann is an expert chemist and declares he has a most 
successful process of de-inking waste paper, and also of creating 
pulp out of all kinds of straw, cotton and almost any other fibrous 
by-product. He has some excellent samples of his work. He is 
having the plant cleaned and repaired and will install additional 
machinery which is being made at Appleton, Wis. 

J. E. Carey, who installed the present pulp making machinery 
in the plant, will remain a few weeks longer and then will go to a 
northern mill to continue demonstrations of his own process of 
de-inking and de-waxing paper. He claims he can save 95 per 
cent of the recovered wax by his methods. He was superintendent 
of the DePere plant since it was started several months ago. 


Three Power Dams Not Contemplated 
_ There appears to be no foundation to rumors that three power 
dams were contemplated, supposedly by papermill interests, be- 
tween Nekoosa and Pete-en-Well Rock on the Wisconsin river 
in Adams and Juneau counties, Wisconsin. Denial has been made 
by C. C. Fuller, president of a bank at Necedah, Wis., that large 
purchases of land made recently were for this purpose. 
that the deals were made by summer resort promoters. 


He insists 


Paper Maker to Run for Sheriff 


Politics may take an old employee from the paper mills of 
Green Bay, Wis. Albert Gille of that city, who has been a paper- 
maker for fifteen years, has entered the race for sheriff there 
and expects to win out in the September primaries. 


Gives Tennis Courts to Lawrence College 


Lawrence college at Appleton, Wis., again has felt the gen- 
erosity of George A. Whiting of Neenah, Wis., owner of paper 
mills at Neenah and Stevens Point, Wis. The veteran manufac- 
turer has given a sufficient sum of money to the college to defray 
the expense of constructing seven new tennis courts for use of the 
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students. They will be made of clay, with sand and gravel sy. 
face and will be located at Whiting Athletic ficld, a large ney 
piay tract which was given to the college by Mr. Whiting. Ty 
approximate amount of the new gift will be about $3,000. 


Killed in Automobile Accident 


Tragedy stalked in the ruling department of the Fox Rive 
Paper Company, Appleton, Wis., when one of its employees of 
many years, George Payzant, was killed in an automobile acciden; 
on July 25. He was riding with his family and the car plunge 
into a lake at Whitelaw, Wis., when Mrs. Payzant, who was driy. 
ing, lost control. All occupants but Mr. Payzant were rescue 
and he was drowned before rescuers could extricate him becaug 
he was pinned beneath the machine. 


John Van Alstyne Gets Patent 


A former Appleton, Wis., resident, John Van Alstyne, ts among 
those perfecting inventions which will aid the paper industry 
He has been granted a patent on a digester for preparing pul 
by the sulphite process in the paper industry. Mr. Van Alstyne 
started his paper-making career with the Kimberly-Clark Con- 
pany, of Neenah and Appleton, Wis., and was superintendent of 
the Rhinelander Paper Mills, Rhinelander, Wis. He now is super- 
intendent of the Columbia River Paper Mills at Vancouver. 


Studies Brazil Grass for Paper Making 

Brazil grass as a suitable material for paper making is being 
given study by J. E. Carey, who has been superintendent of the 
DePere Pulp and Paper Company, DePere, Wis. Friends in the 
federal service have sent him quantities of a strong fibrous grass 
grown in the South American regions with the request that he 
experiment with it to ascertain the possibilities for utilizing it in 
paper. He is about to “cook out” the grass and prepare a report. 


Kimberly-Clark Employees Have Outing 


Eighty-five young people employed in the offices of the Kim- 
berly-Clark Company at Neenah, Wis., enjoyed an outing last 
week at High Cliff Park. The journey of twenty miles was made 
in automobiles. A supper was served and athletic contests fol- 
lowed. The prize winners were Harold Jones, Harland Richard- 
son, Miss Louise Stommel, Miss Margaret Jurgensen, Miss Mary 
Hilton and Andrew Anderson. Another picnic is to be held in 
the near future. 


Menasha Carton Co. Conference 


Thirty salesmen of the Menasha Printing and Carton Company 
met at the general offices at Menasha, Wis., last week for their 
annual business conference. They spent three days going over 
business matters and sales plans for the coming year. A banquet 
was given for them and they also were taken to Wausau, Wis, 
for a visit to the company’s paper mill there. 


Little Rapids Pulp Co. Resumes 
Day and night operation has been resumed by the Little Rapids 
Pulp Company of Little Rapids, Wis., whose plant was damaged 
by fire. Work was suspended for several days because of the 
damage done to one of the main drives in the mill. 


To Display Paper Mill Products 

Paper mills of the Fox River Valley will display their products 
at the Wisconsin State Fair at Milwaukee, Wis., early in Septem- 
ber. One building is to be devoted to a Wisconsin Products Ex- 
position sponsored by the Wisconsin Manufacturers Association 
and the exhibits will be placed there. Quite a number will merge 
their displays in a series of booths engaged by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Appleton, Wis. The organization aims to acquaint 
the state as a whole with the products made in Appleton, with 
paper as the leading article. The Kimberly-Clark Company of 
Neenah, Wis., will have its own exhibit. 
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For Economical Production 
of Super Calendered Paper 


The Valley Super Calender Hydraulic Pressure Device elimi- 
nates the guesswork from the super calendering process and 
places it on a basis where more satisfactory and economical re- 
sults are a certainty. The correct finishing pressure for a 
particular grade or order of paper can be maintained roll after 
roll. A higher production per hour is obtained from the calen- 
ders because there is practically no time consumed when placing 
the stack in operation 















Immediate application or release of pressure results in less 
low finished paper and consequent waste at the start and at the 
pasters in the rolls. Furthermore, better shipping rolls with 
less hard and soft edges are produced. Your super calender 
equipped with the Valley Hydraulic Pressure Device will con- 
stantly produce paper having true uniformity in finish. Let us 
give you full information about this unit which will further 
promote economy in your mill 


VALLEY JRON Works Qo. 


AprLeton, Wisconsin 
New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 
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Valley Super Calender 
Hydraulic Pressure Unit 
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No “breaking in” period. 
ids Instantaneous pressure control. 
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Positive control in finishing. 






Less low finished paper and less waste. 
Better mill work and better rolls. 
Results can be duplicated. 

Easily attached to Supers in the mill. 
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Spruce Falls Improvements at Kapuskasing 


Extension to Sulphite Mill- Nearing Completion—Forty Houses for Employees to be Erectej 
Shortly—Logging Railway Being Built—Approach of Canning Season Creates Better 
Feeling in Paper Box Industry—Boxboard Orders Numerous 


Toronto, Ont., August 2, 1926.—The paper box business is fairly 
active at the present time and is getting better as the canning sea- 
son approaches. Some of the plants have a little more business 
on their books than usual at this period of the year. The manu- 
facturers of boxboard have been enjoying pretty steady orders for 

ome time, and tonnage for the last six months shows a good in- 
crease over the corresponding period of 1925. Buying is, however, 
chiefly for immediate needs, but orders are quite numerous, and 
this has resulted in a respectable aggregate. Production of cor- 
rugated fiber shipping containers also shows an appreciable gain. 
It is practically impossible to carry any accumulated inventories 
of the finished product and running is being governed largely by 
booked orders. Producers seem to have normal raw stocks on 
hand. While this industry, like other branches of commerce, has 
felt the general hampering of distribution, due to weather condi- 
tions and the existing conservative buying policy, boxes and con- 
tainers for standard and staple usage have moved freely and 


sales, as a whole, are ahead of the total for the comparative period 
of 1925. 


John F. Ellis Honored 


Fifty years ago the large wholesale paper and manufacturing 
stationery business of Barber-Ellis, Ltd., Toronto, was formed 


when the late Joh Barber, of Georgetown, and John F, Ellis, 
~~ aa iil ocr In honor of the golden jubilee of the 
firm, an position which Mr. Ellis occupies today in his 
Sist year, a gathering was held at the head office on Adelaide 


street, West, Toronto, recently. Mr. Ellis was presented with a 
portrait of himself, painted by E. Wyly Grier, the presentation 
being made by J. R. Easton on behalf of his fellow employees. 
Accompanying the presentation was an illuminated address ex- 
pressing the esteem in which Mr. Ellis is held. In responding 
to the honor, Mr. Ellis thanked the members of his staff and 
friends for what he termed “the highest compliment that had ever 
been paid him” and returned the picture to the company, asking 
that it be hung in the board room beside that of the late John R. 
Barber, who was Mr. Ellis’s partner when the firm was organized. 
During the afternoon Mrs. Ellis was presented with a basket of 
flowers and an interesting program was carried out. Among the 
visitors present from a distance were: C. Howard Smith, of 
Montreal; W. W. Murphy, of Winnipeg; L. G. Graham, Van- 
couver, and others. Mr. Ellis, who still comes down to work 
every day, is enjoying good health, and has occupied many leading 
positions in the paper and manufacturing world. He is honorary 
president of the Canadian Paper Trade Association, and a former 
president of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, of which 
body he was treasurer for many years. He is also past president 


of the Toronto Board of Trade, and one of the founders of the 
Commercial Travellers’ Association. 


Shipping Out Much Pulp Wood 

The Thompson and Heyland Lumber Company, of Toronto, are 
at present shipping fifteen cars of pulp wood a day to various 
points in Ontario, Pennsylvania, and New York State. The com- 
pany will handle 125,000 cords this year, and have also been ship- 
ping by steamer from Bruce Mines and French River to Tona- 
-wanda, N. Y. Last month they dispatched by water five cargoes 
of 1,200 cords each, and during the coming month eight cargoes 
will be sent forward. The season for peeling poplar is about 
over while, with favorable weather conditions, the peeling of 
spruce will continue until the middle of August. Considerably 
less poplar has been peeled in Northern Ontario than last season 


owing to the decreased demand for this wood, but spruce is more 
active than it was a year ago owing to a number o/ pulp ani 
paper concerns in the north buying a very fair proportion of their 
supplies from settlers and farmers. 
Spruce Falls Company Activities 

The Spruce Falls Power and Paper Company, Kapuskasing, 
Ont., will shortly erect forty houses for employees and is aly 
considering the construction of a large modern hotel. It js 
understood that next year several score more houses will be built 
The extension to the sulphite mill is nearing completion and js 
now being roofed in, while about eight miles of steel have been 


_ laid on the logging railway, which is being built from Kapuskasing 


to Smokey Falls, a distance of fifty miles. Track is being put 
down at present at the rate of half a mile a day, but this will soon 
be doubled. Kapuskasing is a very busy town at the present time. 
Erecting New Rossing Plant 

J. Myers, of New Liskeard, Ont., who is erecting a rossing 
plant at Charlton, Ont., is handling this season 11,000 cords of 
pulp wood for the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 
Tyrone, Pa. About 8,000 cords are poplar, and the remainder 
spruce. Mr. Myers has represented the West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company's interests in Northern Ontario for several years 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 
F. J. Sensenbrenner, of Neenah, Wis., president of the Spruce 


.Falls Power and Paper Company, Toronto, was a caller upon the 


trade in Toronto during the past week. 

E. L. Young, secretary of the United Paper Mills, Toronto, is 
spending his holidays in a motor tour through Western Ontario. 

Walter Daley, of the Port Huron Sulphite and Paper Company, 
Port Huron, Mich., was a business visitor to Toronto during the 
past week. 

Peter Rolland, vice president of the Rolland Paper Company, 
Montreal, was in the city during the past few days calling upon 
the trade. 

James Thompson, of the Thompson and Heyland Company, 
Toronto, who are large exporters of pulp wood, is spending the 
summer vacation at Keswick, Ont., with his family. 

H. A. Doughty, of the sales staff of the Canada Paper Company, 
Toronto, is holidaying at various points throughout Ontario. 

W. W. Howell, of London, western Ontario representative of 
the United Paper Mills, is spending his vacation in Toronto and 
district. 

Arthur Hobson, of the sales staff of the Howard Smith Paper 
Mills, Toronto, is enjoying his vacation on Lake Erie. 

A. C. H. Fair, superintendent of the Lybster mill of the Lincoln 
Pulp and Paper Mills, Merritton, Ont., is holidaying at his old 
home in Midland, Ont. 

J. G. Gibson, secretary of the Spanish River Pulp and Paper 
Mills, Toronto, was in Ingersoll, Ont., during the past week at- 
tending the funeral of Mrs. Brown, mother of Mrs. Gibson. 

J. G. Emery, Montreal representative of Lincoln Pulp and 
Paper Mills, Merritton, Ont., is holidaying at the Muskoka Lakes 

Charles Allen, sales manager of the United Paper Mills, To 
ronto, was in Montreal last week on business and is now enjoying 
his holidays motoring to various points in Ontario. 

Ernst Mahler, of Neenah, Wis., general superintendent of the 
Kimberly-Clark Company, was in Toronto lately on business. 

C. Howard Smith, of Montreal, former president of the Cana 
dian Pulp and Paper Association, was in Toronto during the past 
week calling on friends in the trade. 
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Obituary 


Robert J. Connelly 


FROM 9UR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Dayton, Ohio, july 27, 1926.—Robert J. Connelly, 64 years old, 
prominent Dayton and Miami Valley business man, and president 
of the Ohio Paper Company of Miamisburg, died the past week 
at his home, 467 Grand Avenue, DaytonView, following a long 
illness. Mr. Connelly was president of the P. M. Harman Com- 
pany at the time of his death, president of the W. P. Callahan 
Company and the head of the Miamisburg Hydraulic Company. 
He also was a director in the City National Bank as well as 
the City Savings and Trust Company. 

Few men rose to a conspicuous business position in Dayton with 
greater speed than Mr. Connelly. Some years ago he was asso- 
ciated with W. P. Callahan, then a power in financial and manu- 
facturing circles and when he died, Mr. Connelly under the terms 
of the manufacturer’s will, was placed in charge of the majority 
of his business establishments. He was one of the organizers 
of the P. M. Harman Company and became the head of the con- 
cern on the death of P. M. Harman. Mr. Connelly was born in 
this city April 13, 1862, and received his education in the public 
schools of Dayton. 

Funeral services were conducted from Corpus Christi Church 
of which he was a member. Surviving him are his widow, Ida 
Latin Connelly and two sons, Robert A. and Edward R. Connelly, 
both of whom were associated in business with their father. 


Col. Jacob J. Janeway 

New Brunswick, N. J., July 30, 1926—Colonel Jacob J. Jane- 
way died this afternoon at his home at 192 Livingston Avenue. 
He was president of the wallpaper manufacturing firm of Jane- 
way & Carpender, established over fifty years ago, and although 
eighty-six years old, he had taken an active part in the busi- 
ness up to the time of his death. 

Colonel Janeway was the son of Dr. George J. Janeway and 
was born March 15, 1840. He was gradutated from Rutgers in 
the class of 1859. He enlisted for the Civil War in the 14th 
New Jersey Volunteers as'a captain and had been promoted to 
colonel when discharged at the end of the war. In 1872 he 
formed a partnership with the late Charles J. Carpender and 
this firm became one of the largest wallpaper manufacturers in 
the country. Their plant was destroyed by fire in 1907 and later 
was rebuilt in Highland Park, a suburb of this city. A son, 
Lucius P. Janeway, vice-president of the wall paper firm, and two 
sisters, the Misses Marry G. and Emily Janeway, of New York, 
survive. His wife, daughter of the late Henry L. Harrington, 
of Philadelphia, whom he married in this city November 29, 1871, 
died ten months ago. 


Charles F. Thoms 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Cuicaco, August 2, 1926.—Charles F. Thoms, pioneer paper 
manufacturer, former president of the Lutheran Hospital asso- 
ciation and a leader in Republican politics during the Roosevelt 
presidential administration, died July 24 at his residence at 309 
Home avenue, Oak Park. 

Mr. Thoms was 66 years and for forty-two years had been 
president of Thoms Brothers company, a paper house. He passed 
away after a lingering illness, which first attacked him about 
last January. 

He is survived by his widow, three daughters and one son. 
Funeral services were held Tuesday, July 27, from the home to 
Christ Evangelical Lutheran church, Harvard street and East 
avenue, Oak Park. Burial was at Concordia cemetery. 


William L. Bidwell 
Hartrorp, Conn., August 2, 1926.—William L. Bidwell, 88, of 
No. 422 Farmington avenue, for many years engaged in the manu- 
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facture of paper, donor of the nurses home tor women at th 
Hartford Retreat in 1912, died July 13, at his summer hom 
in Beach Park, Clinton. 

He was born in Buckland, a son of James H. and Elizabe, 
Hodge Bidwell, a descendant of Elder Brewster and John Big. 
well. He started work as a bookkeeper at a shop in Hartfor4 
in 1858, later going to Rainbow, where he engaged in the many. 
facture of paper with his uncles, George Lord and Willian 
Hodge. 

In 1864 one of the mills was sold and a company was formed 
under the name of the Springfield Paper Company, of which 
Mr. Bidwell became secretary, treasurer and general manager 
He remained with that company until 1894, when he retired 
from active business life. He was a member of the Rainboy 
Church for a number of years. 

He leaves his wife, Eva Bidwell, two step-sons and two step. 
daughters. 


Henry E. McElwain 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Hoyoke, Mass., August 2, 1926—Henry E. McElwain, 70, for 
years associated in paper manufacturing with his father, the late 
John S. McElwain, died suddenly at Denver, Saturday night, fol- 
lowing an operation in that city. Mr. McElwain had mining inter- 
ests in Colorado and was in the state in their interests. 

He and his father were interested for several years in the 
Linden Paper Company. When the American Writing Paper 
Company was organized in 1899 the McElwains sold out their 
interests in the mill to the American Writing Paper Company. 
Since that time he has been practically retired. He lived with 
his father at the McElwain home until the later died a few 
months ago. 

Of late he had been interested in a real estate development 
on the McElwain farm in West Springfield, where his father for 
many years was interested in the raising of blooded horses, 

Besides his wife he leaves five children, John H. of Holyoke; 
Henry Ely, Jr., of Kentucky; Leicester K., of New York City; 
Mrs. A. C. Waghorne, of Boston and McMillan, also of Boston. 


CHICAGO OPTIMISTIC 


(Continued from page 42) 
of the organization. Second, that business so far this summer 
has been better than for the same period last year. The majority 
of the members expressed themselves as believing that satisfactory 
conditions will continue throughout the remainder of the year. 

At the convention, Secretary Higgins referred to the recently 
published report of Wallace O. Dell, chairman of the committee on 
legislation of the National Editorial Association, urging the mem- 
bers to get in touch with their representatives in both the House 
and the Senate in regard to supporting the Cummins bill S-3837, 
which will doubtless be brought before both houses at the Decem- 
ber session. 

John Marshall, the newly elected president, presided. Wm. C. 
Ridgeway, secretary of the National Paper Trade Association, was 
the guest of the Central States Paper Trade Association on this 
occasion. The next meeting of the association will be held in 
Cincinnati. 


Sell Property of Superior Paper Co. 

Lesanon, Ohio, July 19, 1926.—In the matter of the re-dissolu- 
tion of the Superior Paper Company, of ‘Franklin, the receivers, 
H. W. Ivins, Lebanon, and Fred Zartsman, Franklin, by order of 
court, property of the firm was sold. The receivers report that 
they received from the sale the amount of $124,110.10. 

The court ordered that after the disbursements were made, leav- 
ing the sum of $11,102.93, a final dividend of 5.6 be paid the cred- 
itors. The disbursements totaled $113,007.17, not including taxes. 
The property in Franklin, on which the plant of the firm stood, 
was sold by the receivers some time ago to a Cincinnati concern. 
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Plan NNow— 


To Save Steam 
ee Next Winter 


elevation of Ross- Whether you are contemplat- 

Briner Economizer ing a new machine or making 
your present mill more eco- 
nomical, now is the time to 
investigate the 


Ross-Briner 
Economizer 


Licensed under patents of E. A. Briner and John Alexander 


It takes over a pound of steam to turn a pound of water into vapor. Are you letting this vapor 
with its enormous heat pass to the atmosphere? 


The Ross-Briner Economizer will recover this waste heat and utilize it to heat your machine 
room—saving the extra steam required for this purpose. This saving will soon pay for the 
installation. 


W; * Ask our specialists to make a study of your mill NOW. Our capac- 
rite: ity will soon be booked up for installations for use next winter. 


J. 0. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Sales and Engineering Offices 


549 W. Washington Blvd. 30 E. 42nd St., 1117 Tacoma Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. New York Tacoma, Wash. 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED 


New Birks Bldg., Montreal, Quebec 














































New York Trade Jottings 


Dr. Hugh P. Baker, executive secretary of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, with offices at 18 East 4lst street, New 
York, has returned to headquarters after spending an enjoyable 
vacation in northern Wisconsin. 

* * * 


Seymour N. Sears, president of the National Council of Travel- 
ling Salesmen's Association, has appointed D. A. Crocker, secre- 
tary of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, to the 
post of chairman of the Medical Advisory Committee. This posi- 
tion automatically makes Mr. Crocker a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the national organization. 

** * 


Timken Roller Bearing Company, with offices at 16 West 60th 
street, New York, reports for the six months ended June 30, 1926, 
net profit of $4,903,490 after charges and Federal taxes, equivalent 
to $4.08 a share earned on outstanding 1,200,882 shares of no 
par stock, comparing with $3,983,242, or $3.31 a share on 1,200,192 
shares outstanding in first half of 1925. 

** 


O. M. Porter, D. A. Crocker, and possibly Dr. Hugh P. Baker, 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association, plan to attend the 
summer meeting of the New England and New York sections of 
the Society of American Foresters, at Bread Loaf Inn, on the 
30,000 acre Battel forest of Middlebury College, Vt. The mem- 
bers are scheduled to gather on Sunday, August 22, and the pro- 
ceedings will begin on the following day. Further information 
may be secured by writing to R. M. Ross, forest commissioner, at 
Montpelier, Vt. 

* * * 

Net earnings of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., of 120 
Broadway, New York, after fixed charges and debenture stock 
dividends, amounted to $19,315,334 in the first six months, equal 
to $14.51 a share on the common stock, as compared with $6.70 
for the corresponding period last year. The income from opera- 
tions and investments, including equity in controlled companies not 
wholly owned, was $21,575,001, and the profit from sales of real 
estate and securities was $227,461. 

* * * 


“‘*Efficiency Harry’ Elias, of Harry Elias & Co., paper and 
twine dealers, of 19-21 Seventh street, New York, is celebrating 
his fifth anniversary in the business. Mr. Elias started his career 
as errand boy for Coy, Hunt & Co., in 1903. In July, 1921, 
eighteen years later, he launched his own ship in the form of a 
store at 21 Seventh street. Two years afterwards, he enlarged 
his quarters with an adjoining store at 19 Seventh street. The 
company is working—with service and quality—to make world 
wide renown ef the ‘Heco Line.’” 

* * * 

Hercules Powder Company, with offices at 120 Broadway, New 
York, for six months ended June 30, 1926, reports net profit of 
$1,471,843 after depreciation and taxes, equivalent after preferred 
dividends, to $7.69 a share earned on $14,300,000 common stock. 
This compares with $1,461,666 or $7.67 a share in first half of 
1925. Net profit for June quarter of 1926, was $804,435, equal to 
$4.33 a share on common, comparing with $667,408, or $3.36 a« 
share in preceding quarter and $857,442, or $4.71 a share in second 
quarter of previous year. 

*« * * 

General Electric Company’s net sales billed for the first six 
months of the current year, ended June 30, 1926, totaled $147,- 
450,867.96 and the profit available for dividends on the common 
stock and surplus is $19,000,392.63. This announcement, which 
indicates net earnings equivalent to about $2.63 per share on the 
7,211,481 shares of new no par value stock, was made by President 
Gerard Swope in accordance with a new plan of the company 
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for reporting earnings quarterly to the stockholders, in addition 
to the statement of orders received. 


ss * & 


The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, of 50 Chur 
street, New York, for the quarter ended June 30, 1926, shows ng 
profit of $826,157, after depreciation, Federal taxes, etc., equivalent, 
after 7 per cent preferred dividend requirements, to $2.08 a share 
earned on $25,770,750 common stock. This compares with $828.4), 
or $2.09 a share, in the preceding quarter, and $830,022, or $219 
a share, in the second quarter of 1925. Net profit for six months 
ended June 30, 1926, totaled $1,654,559, after Federal taxes, equal 
to $4.18 a share on the common, against $1,677,075, or $4.27 a 
share, in the first half of the previous year. 


Stockholders of the Texas Gulf Sulphur Company of 41 Eas 
42nd street, New York, have been notified of a special meeting 
to convene September 9 to vote on a proposal to change the capi- 
tal structure of the company. The plan involves changing 635,00 
shares of $10 par stock into 2,540,000 shares of no par stock, the 
new shares to be exchanged on a basis of four new for each one 
old share owned. The proposed change in capitalization has been 
anticipated for some time in the financial district. As a result the 
stock has experienced considerable activity through recent weeks, 
the issue having advanced from 119, the year’s lowest point, to 
around 170, the current quotation. Harvey S. Mudd has been 
elected a director of the Texas Gulf Sulphur to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of his father, Seeley W. Mudd. 


A. S. Landsberg, paper broker, of 27 Greene street, New York, 
is collecting a fund for the assistance of Arthur Aaron Kopman, 
his foreign representative and an American citizen who has been 
held incommunicado in the Butyrky Prison in Moscow since last 
November. Kopman’s plight was disclosed recently with the re- 
ceipt of a letter written on a handkerchief in prison and smuggled 
across the border to the American Consulate in Riga. Joseph E 
Grew, Under Secretary of State, wrote to Mr, Landsberg, explain- 
ing that in the absence of diplomatic representatives in Russia the 
United States Government was powerless to intervene. Since 
receiving the State Department’s letter Mr. Landsberg has com- 
municated with the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Soci- 
ety. Mr. Landsberg began his fund with a personal contribution 
of $25, calling on Kopman’s friends and others to help. 


Bids for Government Paper 
TrROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuuincron, D. C., August 4, 1926—The Government Printing 
Office has received the following bids for 40,000 pounds Chip 
Board, No. 50: 20,000 pounds 26x38 and 20,000 pounds 28 1/3x 
344%. R. A. Cauthorne Paper Company, $39.74 per ton; Barton, 
Duer & Koch Paper Company, $41.20; R. P. Andrews Paper Com- 
pany, $42.00; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, $36.25; Dobler & 
Mudge, $41.40; Reese & Reese, $39.50; Lindemeyr & Harker, 
$42.15; Philip Rudolph & Son, Inc., $41.75; United Paperboard 
Company, Inc., $36.70; and La Boiteaux Co., $39.00. 

The Government Printing Office will receive bids on August 9 
for 40,000 pounds of wood Manila tag board. 

Bids will also be received on the same date for 6,350 sheets, 
635 pounds of 21x32, 100 pound green safety paper. 


No Dumping of Crepe Paper 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincron, D. C., August 4, 1926—The Customs Service, 
Treasury Department, has announced that after a full and com- 
plete investigation, it has found that there is no dumping of crepe 


paper on the American market from Czechoslovakia. 
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BEERECREALATSES 


Turning This 13001b. Roll by Hand Proves 
That its Power Requirements are Low 


icles htly larger than a postage stamp. These particles 

ve open fibrous edges, which readily absorb water and quickly 

make a smooth mixture. By furnishing with shredded pulp, instead of 
solid laps or sheets, the beater is relieved of the heavy “chewing-up” 
oe and in many cases, 25% of the total beating time can be 


T HE Arpeko Shredder tears laps, sheets or rolls of pulp into 


sa 
A 50 H. P. Motor will operate the Arpeko Shredder at the rate of 
4 dry tons of hard kraft sheets per hour. The arbor roll of this shredder 
is mounted on Timken oa Roller Bearings and requires only 5 
H. P. to start and bring up to running speed, whereas on plain bear- 
ings is 7 P. would be required. Furthermore, the tapered construction 
oft the Timken Bearing takes care of all loads and thrusts; the rolling 
action instead of the sliding action of plain bearings reduces friction 
and eliminates wear on the arbor shaft and the adequate packing sur- 
faces provided in mounting the bearings insures no wastage of oil. 


Briefly, they save Power, Lubricant, Time and Repairs. 


Many mills are prejudiced against any additional power using machin- 
ery because they are already using practically all of their available 
power. However, if these mills will estimate the power required to 
turn an 8,000 Ib. beater roll thru a load of stuff long enough to complete 
hydration, and then consider that an Arpeko Shredder will save ahy- 
where up to 25% of the total beating time and power, they will find the 
net result is, in most cases, a saving in power. 


These and the many other advantages of the Arpeko Shredder which 
prove that it is not a luxury to be enjoyed by only the larger produc- 
tion mills, are fully in our Bulletin No. 100. Write for it 
today—no obligation. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


Salient Features 
Suitable for dry, partly 


dry or partly frozen, laps, 


sheets or rolls. 


50 H. P. Motor will op- 
erate at rate of 4 dry 
tons of hard kraft sheets 
per hour. 

Only 5 H. P. required to 
start and bring up to 
running speed. 

Timken Roller Bearings 
insure long life and save 
Power, Lubricant, Time 
and Repairs. 

Revolvin blades ___ will 
shred 400 dry tons with- 
out changing. 

Blades can be removed, 
conditioned and replaced 
by one man in three 
hours’ time. 

Pulp is shredded or torn, 
not cut, insuring easy 
hydration, 

Shredded product con- 
tains 25% water, due to 
shower at shredding 
point. 


Pulp Shredder ~Chip Screen ~Wood’s Ideal Chip Breaker 
RYTHER & PRINGLE CO. 


Carthage, New York 
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PAPER TRADE: 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


JOURNAL 


With Which Ils Combined 


The Magazine of the Paper Industry 
HENRY J. BERGER, Editor 


Member A. B. C. Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Vol. LXXXIII New York, August 5, 1926 No. 6 
PINE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


The Pine Institute of America has been called “the South’s 
answer to the problems oi its empire.” It is a practical scientific 
service agency South-wide in scope, through which all the methods 
of modern civilization are applied to development of Southern 
cut-over lands. 

Its headquarters are designed to make available to all concerned 
the scientific and technical knowledge of the world applicable 
to these lands and their products. Its form of organization is a 
unique and admirable adaptation to the nceds of the situation. 
There is not space in this article to describe the details of the 
organization, but the details are worth the study of economists 
and industrial leaders everywhere, nevertheless 

In each county of the Southern pine belt, there are or will be, 
organized “chapters” of this Pine Institute. These chapters bear 
the same relation to their communities that the Pine Institute 
bears to the whole South. The community chapter is solely in- 
terested in the welfare of its own members and its own com- 
munity, with the tremendous advantage of federation with 
hundreds of like chapters throughout the South, enjoying mu- 
tually the facilities and experts of Pine Institute headquarters. 

The membership includes not only landowners and the men 
and companies dependent upon forest products, but business men 
in all occupations, for it is generally recognized that the advance 
in Southern prosperity resulting from adequate development of 
Southern lands is vital to all business not only in the South but 
elsewhere. 

Mr. O. H. L. Wernick, secretary of the Pine Institute of Amer- 
ica writing regarding the organization in the July issue of the 
American Review of Reviews says that it would be impossible to 
list the names of all men and organizations who have contrib- 
uted to the advance of forest utilization and conservation in she 
South. 
forestry without a tribute to the Southern Pine Association for 


It should be equally impossible to write upon Southern 


broad achievement in the public interest. To this association of 
lumber manufacturers is due credit second to none. Especial 
gratitude of the nation is owing to men like Mr. W. H. Sullivan 
of Bogalusa, Louisiana, Mr. John Kaul of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, Mr. E. A. Hauss of Century, Florida, Mr. Alex Sessoms 
of Cogdell, Georgia, and others who have had the courage and 


foresight to test out the theories of growing Southern: pine trees 


on a commercial basis. Such men have demonstrated the Dos 
sibilities which lie in millions of acres of Southern land. 

In truth, however, the opportunity is not dependent upon any on 
man’s work or that of any group or organization. It is a Produ 
of natural and economic forces, sweeping in an irresistable current 
Men simply function in relation to this stream of forces. 

The condition never existed before in this nation, although som 
men saw it coming, a few ten and more years ago. Today, hoy. 
ever, it is here, a new economic condition calling for constructiye 
commercialism just as the vast surplus of forests formerly & 
manded destructive commercialism. The combination of Climate 
soils, and economic conditions is not duplicated anywhere else 
the world. It is a unique and limited opportunity, although large 
enough for even the American spirit. 

The greatest friend of genuine conservation was the ruthley 
and destructive lumberman. Without his service it would hay 
been impossible to make conservation pay. Because of him it 
possible now for constructive forestry to pay dividends. In th 
South it is clear that raising turpentine pines will pay vey 
substantially. 

When you have made a movement like pine tree culture profi. 


able, you have made it certain. When you can stimulate that tough 
old nerve which relaxes the purse, you get action. Now that for. 
estry means fortunes, there may be a boom to be compare 
possibly with oil, automobiles, and Florida. Men may discuss th 
relative merits of Longleaf pines and Slash pines, as they one 
discussed four cylinders and six cylinders. How many turpentin 
“faces” to an acre of pines, may become as familiar to the inves: 
iug public as how many barrels a day from an oil well. 

Somewhere between twenty-five million and one hundred mi 
hon acres ef land in eight Southern states will be developed int 
pine tree ranches, varying from twenty acres or less to two hu 
dred thousand acres or more in size. In acreage, in industri 
importance,, and in profits, it is more than safe to prophesy thi 
in a few years President Pine will be greater than King Cotto 
ever was. ° 

In the past, thinning operations in Southern forests have no 
had the advantage of paper and pulp mills to make them as profi: 
able as possible. It should be understood that thinning to prevett 
overcrowding by too many trees is necessary and helpful in raising 
forests. Commercially practical methods of using resinous woot 
for paper and pulp have been brought about and paper and pu) 
mills are locating in the South rapidly. There will continue to 
an increasing number of pulp mills in the South, thus adding: 
source of forest revenue formerly unknown. 


PAPER MILL EMPLOYMENT 

Reports received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depat 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C., from 207 paper and pil 
mills gave their employment in May at 56,359, decreasing slightly 
in June to 56,098, a decrease of 0.5 per cent. The payrolls # 
these plants, however, increased from $1,505,896 in May to $1,50; 
610 in June, an increase of 0.2 per cent. 

Reports received also by the Bureau from 176 paper bo! 
plants gave their employment in May at 18,955, increasing slight! 
in June to 18,979, an increase of 0.1 per cent. The payrolls # 
these plants on the other hand decreased from $424,064 in Ma 
to $418,605 in June, a decrease of 1.3 per cent. 
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Canadian Pulp and Paper Exports Gain 

According to the report issued by the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, exports of pulp and paper from Canada, 
in the month of June were valued at $14,687,125, which was 
an increase in value over the May exports of $1,543,715. 

Exports of wood-pulp in June were valued at $4,690,574, and 
exports of paper at $9,996,551, as compared with $3,756,085 and 
$9,386,725 respectively in the month of May. 


Details for the various grades are given below: 




















June, 1926 June, 1925 

PULP: Tons $ Tons $ 
Mechanical ......seeeees 36,834 1,128,136 27,858 811,107 
Sulphite Bleached ........ 19,804 1,537,048 16,314 1,204,091 
Sulohite Unbleached ...... 19,673 1,124,842 25,513 1,342,267 
ih sachaibdhcsaskees 14,308 900,548 11,579 706,077 
90,619 4,690,574 81,264 4,063,542 

PAPER: | 

News print .....seeeesees 141,889 9,371,495 114,653 7,859,268 
SEES cchenscershiess 1,597 189,024 1,857 252,974 
Mask (Cwts.) ccccee cove 4,643 40,545 3,054 26,965 
Writing (Cwts.) ......... 3,055 21,536 903 7.564 
SP GERDE ccccccscessecete esseee eee ae 354,866 
9,996,551 8,501,637 


For the first six months of 1926, the exports of pulp and 
paper amounted to $82,866,995 compared with $73,323,830 for 
the corresponding period of 1925, an increase for this year of 
$9,543,165 or 13 per cent. 

Fxports of wood pulp for the six months’ period were valued 
at $25,112,602 and exports of paper at $57,754,393 compared 
with $21,725,581 and $51,5598,249 respectively for the same period 
in 1925. 

Details are as follows: 


Six months, 1926 Six months, 1925 


























Tons $ Tons $ 

PULP: | 
Mechanical ......ee00+ oe 154,084 4,533,846 135,650 3,922,631 
Sulphite Bleached ........ 99.571 7,788,473 92,873 6,852,636 
Sulphite Unbleached ..... 133,357 7,576,896 124,492 6,576,559 
MENS 4c cdévicseassob'es 3,564 $,213,387 71,089 4,373,755 
470,576 25,112,602 424,104 21,725,581 

PAPER: 
News print ..ccccccccees 818,103 53,931,484 677,223 47,741,382 
DE |. -ctebeds seen 9,696 1,227,846 10,849 1,489,245 
Book (Cwts.) . 24,821 216,000 16,110 147,822 
Writing (Cwts.) 9,764 72,963 5,619 49,501 
ee are ee eee SIRE. ccsdes 2,170,299 
57,754,393 51,598,249 


Pulp exports in June amounted to 128,136 cords, having a 
value of $2,426,515, as compared with a May export of 63,703 
cords, valued at $598,510. For the first six months of 1926, 
625,454 cords were exported, the value being $5,991,068 as com- 
pared with 768,988 cords valued at $7,421,524, for the correspond- 
ing period in 1925, 


Hawley Paper Co. to Do Financing 
[rROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

FortLanp, Ore., July 30, 1926—The Hawley Pulp and Paper 
Company, one of. the largest paper manufacturing concerns of 
the Pacific coast, will do some public financing, and as an initial 
move, the Hawley Pulp and Paper Company of Delaware has 
been formed, with a permit already granted to do business in 
Oregon. 

While all the details of the new project have not been divulged, 
it is admitted that the management will remain with W. P. Hawley, 
who crganized the company eighteen years ago and who has man- 
aged it continuously ever since. A part of the new securities will 
carry a common-stock interest. In the past all shares have been 
closely held by a small group, and except for the small original 
investment the company has been built up of the earnings accruing 
each year. 

The company manufactures news print, manila and sulphite 
Wrapping paper; tissue papers, fruit wrapping paper and hag 
Paper, and crepe towel paper. The company has a complece print- 
ing and stereotyping department, and modern paper oiling equip- 
ment for frust wrappers. 
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Mechanical and chemical pulp mills owned by the company have 
ample capacity tc supply raw materials for all these finished 
products. 

It is announced that under the new plan for additional financing 
construction and improvements will be made under the direction 
of V. D. Simmons, one of the foremost paper engineers in the 
country. These proposed improvements, although tentative as yer, 
are planned with a view to greatly increasing the capacity of the 
plants under the supervision of the Hawley Pulp and Paper 
Company. 

The Company owns over 23,000 acres of timber lands located ‘n 
Clatsop and Tillamook counties, Oregon. It also owns original 
water power rights on the Willamette river, and has favorable 
long term leases for additional water power more than sufficient 
to furnish all the power necessary for the annual pulp require- 
ments of the mill. 

ihe Hawley Pulp and Paper Company’s plant at Oregon City, 
fifteer. miles from Portland on the main line of the Southern 
Pacific railroad, has ample side-track joining the Southern Pacific 
right-of-way. The standard gauge line of the Portland Electric 
Pcwer Company serves each individual unit of the plant with 
trackage and connects the plant with the Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern and Union Pacific railroads at Portland. River trans- 
portation is facilitated by a dock located adjacent to the mill site. 

W. P. Hawley is president of the ocmpany, Willard P. Hawley, 
Jr., is vice-president and general manager, and Theodore Osmund 
is secretary-treasurer. 


West Virginia Buys Lime Rock Deposits 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MECHANICVILLE, N. Y., August 2, 1926—The West Virgin:a 
F'ulp and Paper Company, which operates a large plant in this 
city, has completed negotiations for the purchase of a large 
plot of land containing lime rock deposits in Washington county. 
Negotiations for the purchase of the land have been under way 
for some time and final details were completed last week when 
the West Virginia Corporation took formal possession of the 
property. 

The land is what is known as “Bald Mountain,’ four miles 
from Greenwich, and was at one time a thriving village with 
many lime kilns in operation. The mountain has extensive lime- 
rock deposits which the new owners intend to utilize to the fullest. 
An industrial revival is looked for in the vicinity when the pro- 
posed plans of the West Virgina concern are put into effect. 

The West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company will use the prod- 
uct in its Mechanicville plant. It is also planned to make ground 
lime for fertilizer and crushed stone. Operations will be started 
in the near future and a large force of workmen will be em- 
ployed. As the first step in utilizing the newly acquired property 
the company this week started a force of men to work repair- 
ing the old plant road between Bald Mountain and Northumber- 
land, this stretch of road connecting with the improved state 
highways which lead to Mechanicville. The lime products will 
be transported by auto truck to the Mechanicsville plant of the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company. 


Schroon River Paper Co. Elects Officers 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WarrensBurc, N. Y., August 2, 1926—The annual meeting of 
the Schroon River Pulp and Paper Company, was held fast Wed- 
nesday at the offices of the company here for the purposes of 
electing officers and directors for the coming year. Louis F. 
Reoux was elected president; Philip Rice, vice president; William 
Burkee, of Fort Edward, secretary; Harry Reoux, treasurer, and 
William Quinlan, general superintendent of works. The board 
of directors for the next year will be composed of William Quin- 
lan, William Burkee, Philip Rice, Louis R. Reoux and Harry 
Reoux. William Burkee and Harry Reoux served as tellers, 
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FORESIGHT 


Are you giving any thought to 


increased production? 
A few more dryers would help you realize 


more return on your investment. 


Ask Us. 


The Pusey and Jones Company 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


i 


“We Are Saving The Cost Of This Outfit Every Day” 


is what one large paper mill reports. Many 
others are obtaining results which are equal- 
ly as satisfying. 


A thoroughly scientific yet remarkably 
simple set for determining the active acidity 
or alkalinity throughout the manufacturing 
process. Its use insures uniform conditions 
for every batch,—and therefore a uniform 
product. 


Many paper mills are finding this set saves 
its cost many times over the first month it is 
LAMOTTE used. You, too, should be enjoying these 
ROULETTE COMPARATOR economies. Write today for complete infor- 
PRICE $75.00 f.0.b. Baltimore mation. 


Patent Applied For 


LaMotte Chemical Products Company 
McCormick Building . Baltimore A. 
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The following program has been prepared for the fall meeting 
of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry to 
be held at York, Pa., September 14-16. 

Tuespay, SEPTEMBER 14 
(All business sessions in Ballroom, Yorktowne Hotel) 
8:30a.m—10:00a.m. Registration—Lobby, Yorktowne 
9:30a.m—1l2:30 p.m. Business Sessions 


1:00 p.m, Special trolley cars to York Haven 

1:30 p.m. Luncheon, as guests of York Haven Paper 
Co. 

2:30 p.m. Inspection of— 


A—Plant of York Haven Paper Company, 
Manufacturers of Sulphite Pulp, Fibre and Specialty 
Papers. 
B—Hydraulic Power Plant of the Metropolitan Edison 
Company. 
C—Steam Generating Station of Metropolitan Edison Com- 
pany at Middletown, Pa., which has one of the largest 
and most efficient Pulverized Fuel installations in the 
East. (Reached by boat and automobile. Advance 
notice of intention to make this trip necessary.) 
T.A.P.P.I. Banquet at the Yorktowne 
(Ladies will attend,) 


Wepnespay, SEPTEMBER 15 
(All business sessions to be held at York County Club) 
9:00 a.m.—Busses leave for Country Club 
9:30 a.m.—Business Sessions 
1:00 p.m.—Buffet Luncheon at Country Club 
2:0—5:00 p.m—Visits to following York industries as selected 
A—Schmidt & Ault Paper Company 
Bogus, Building, Board, Wrapping, Screening and 
Specialties. 2 Fourdriniers and 2 Cylinder Machines. 
B—York Manufacturing Company 
World’s largest manufacturers of Refrigerating and 
’ Ice-Making Machinery. 
C—S. Morgan Smith Company 
The largest and oldest plant in the World devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of Hydraulic Turbines, 
which are in use in many of the Paper and Pulp Mills. 
D—York Card & Paper Company 
Manufacturers of all grades of Wall Paper. 
E—York Printing Company 
Printing, Planning, Designing, Binding. 
F—Hardinge Company . 
Manufacturers of Thickeners, Clarifiers, Pulverizers, 
Rotary Dryers and Sprays. 


7:30 p.m. 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
‘TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY, 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
TS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.MacNAUGHTON, Secretary 


Program for Technical Fall Meeting 
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G—Keystone Roofing Manufacturing Company 
Waterproof, Roofing and Insulating Papers, Asphalt 
Shingles and Specialties. 
H—Penn Fibreboard Corporation 
Boards, Felts, Mill Wrappers and Building Papers 
1 120” Downingtown Machine. 
I—Gilbert Wall Paper Company 
Manufacturers of Paper Hangings. 
J—York Water Company’s Impounding Basin 
Fine Example of Forestation. 
York’s diversified industries not listed above will welcome 
any visitors. 
Golf and Tennis 
The use of the golf course at the Country Club upon payment 
of the usual fee is available to those attending the Convention. 
7:30 p.m—Dinner and Smoker, given by the above-mentioned 
Companies, at the Club House. (An informal evening 
for shop talk or committee meetings.) 
THurRSDAY, SEPTEMBER 16 
9:00 a.m.—Business meeting at Yorktowne Hotel. 
11:00a.m—Leave by automobile for Spring Grove 
Visit to Plant of P. H. Glatfelter Company, Manufac- 
turers of Soda Pulp and Book Papers. 
1:30 p.m.—Luncheon, as guests of P. H. Glatfelter Company. 
3:00 p.m.—Trip to Battlefield of Gettysburg, 28 miles distant, 
returning to York about 7 pm., in time to make rail- 
road connections for all points. 
Local Committee 
P. H. Glatfelter, Chairman, P. H. Glatfelter Company; W. E. 
Byron Baker, York Haven Paper Company; Levi A. Bupp, Penn 
Fibreboard Corporation; J. C. Eisenhart, York Card & Paper 
Company; F. E. Finch, Hardinge Company; P. J. Gilbert, Gilbert 
Wall Paper Company; R. J. Hilliker, York Manufacturing Com- 
pany;Horace Keesey, Schmidt & Ault Paper Company; W. S. 
McClellan, P. H. Glatfelter Company; W. A. Pitts, York Haven 
Paper Company; F. W. Preston, Keystone Roofing Manufactur- 
ing Company; James Rudisill, Sr., York Printing Company; H. D, 
Schmidt, Schmidt & Ault Paper Company; Beauchamp Smith, 
S. Morgan Smith Company; H. W. Stokes, York Haven Paper 
Company. 
Train Accommodations 
York, Pennsylvania, is located on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
with good train service from all sections of the country. 
Special sleepers will leave Pennsylvania Station, New York, at 
11:05 p.m., standard time, Monday, September 13, arriving at 
York at 7:37 a.m. September 14. Reservations for these sleepers 
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must be made with W. G. McNaughton on or before Saturday, 
September 11. 














Hotels 


The Yorktowne Hotel will be Convention Headquarters. Ample 
accommodations will be available at the Yorktowne and other 
hotels at the following rates :— 

The Yorktowne 
Single Rooms (with bath) $4.50 
Double Rooms (with bath) $7.00 
The ‘Colonial 
Single Rooms (with bath) $3.00 and $4.00 
Double Rooms (with bath) $5.00 and $6.00 
Hotel Penn 
Single Rooms (with bath) $3.00 
Double Rooms (with bath) $4.00 and $5.00 
The Haines 
Single Rooms (with bath) $3.00 and $4.00 
Double’ Rooms (with bath) $5.00 and $6.00 

The local committee will be glad to handle reservations and 
suggest that if reservations are made direct, the committee be 
sent a copy of the letter. Please address—Horace Keesey, of the 
Schmidt & Ault Paper Company, York, Pa. 




















































































































Canadians Go to England 


Many executives of Canadian firms have been drawn from the 
big industries of England and Scotland, but seldom have any of 
those industries looked to Canada for leadership, so more than 
usual interest attaches to the announcement of the appointment of 
a Canadian as managing-director of the Underfeed Stoker Com- 
pany, Ltd, a firm of 35 years’ repute as the largest in the British 
Empire in their particular line. 

Alfred J. Taylor, of Toronto, president of the Combustion 
Engineering Corporation, Ltd., has been offered, and has accepted, 
the positicn of chief executive of the Underfeed Stoker Company, 
Ltd., London. 

Reluctant to leave his native country, Mr. Taylor at first refused 
the offer, but during the past year several instances have arisen 
that convinced him that considerable national service could be 
rendered by a Canadian engineer resident in London. Fully fa- 
miliar with requirements in this country, he will be in immediate 
touch with all sources of information regarding large plants of 
every description that have been supplied to all parts of the world 
by British and European firms. The factor that most influenced 
Mr. Taylor’s decision was the opportunity of acting as a technical 


link between the engineering firms of Great Britain and the 
engineers of Canada. 


Born in Victoria, B. C., on August 4th, 1887, Mr. Taylor re- 
ceived his early technical training from his father and private 
tutors, and in a consulting engineer’s office. He also acquired four 
years of practical experience as an apprentice machinist, and in 
1906 became mechanical superintendent of the Hamilton Powder 
Works, at Nanaimo, B. C. The following two years were spent 
on mill design in a consulting engineer’s office in Vancouver, and 
in 1909 be became assistant manager of the Schaake Machine 
Works, New Westminister, B. C. Two years later he joined the 
H. W. Petrie, Ltd, machinery dealers, as assistant manager, re- 
signing in 1912 in order to organize the firm of Taylor & Young, 
consulting and constructing engineers, Vancouver. The firm name 
was changed in 1914 to “Taylor Engineering Company”. During 
the following six years Mr. Taylor carried cut many interesting 
construction jobs, apparently taking particular delight in the more 
adventurous work such as the construction of the Dolly Varden 
Railway, the floating of several big steel tanks for the Powell 
River Lumber Co. through the Gulf of Georgia and up the Powell 
River, and the creation in the heart of a primeval forest of an 
entirely new and modern town on Vancouver Island. 


In 1921 Mr. Taylor was persuaded by interests identified with 
the International Combustion Engineering Corporation Ltd, of 
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Toronto. Since that date he has been president and managing. 
director of that firm, with offices in Toronto, Montreal, Winnj 
and Vancouver. He is also president of the Ruths Accumulator 
Company, Inc., of New York. Mr. Taylor will retain his connee. 
tion with both of these firms, and will spend at least a month or 
two each year on this side of the Atlantic, 

During the past five years Mr. Taylor has been responsible for 
industrial undertakings totalling $14,000,000, including complete 
steam plants for the Granby Copper Company at Anyox, B. C, 
and for Imperial Oil, Ltd. at Calgary, Alta. He is a member of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, Engineering Institute of Canada, 
American Society of Mining and Metallurgy, Canadian Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgy, Institution of Engineers and Ship- 
builders of Scotland, and Institution of Mechanical Engincers of 
Great Britain. His hobbies are exploration and horticulture. He 
was formerly vice-president of the Vancouver Horticultural 
Society, and for many years was closely associated with the out- 
fitting of various arctic and sub-arctic expeditions, particularly 
those undertaken by Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 

Two other Canadians will be associated with Mr. Taylor in his 
new position. John Anderson, vice-president and secretary- treas- 
urer of Combustion Enginering Corporation, Toronto, will be 
Mr. Taylor’s chief assistant with the Underfeed Stoker Company. 
Mr. Anderson has been closely associated with Mr. Taylor in all 
of the latter’s undertakings for the past eleven years. W. E. 
Maclean, mechanical engineer of Combustion Engineering Cor- 
poration, Toronto, will be on the engineering staff of the Under- 
feed Stoker Company. Mr. Maclean was formerly construction 
engineer of the State Hydro-Electric Department, Tasmania. 

Mr. Taylor’s headquarters will be at the head office of the 
Underfeed Stoker Co., Africa House, London. He succeeds an 
eminent engineer, Wilfred Rothery Wood, who was the founder 
of the Underfeed Stoker Co., and who has beeen its managing 
director for the past 30 years. Mr. Wood has retired from the 
active management of the Underfeed Stoker Company, in order 
to develop the new “Combustion” steam generator, of which he is 
the inventor, and which has been heraldcd as a great economic 
advance in steam engineering, and to head the Research Depart- 
ment of the International Combustion Engineering Corporation. 

The Underfeed Stoker Company are manufacturers of stokers 
of all types, pulverized fuel burning equipment, ash and coal han- 
dling apparatus, air heaters, feed water heaters, water softening 
and purifying plants, and other power-plant specialties. Reference 
to British commercia', directories shows that the plant has a large 
capacity, and that the company has a paid-up share capital of over 
$1,000,000, with an excellent dividend record. The company is 
closely affiliated with the International Combustion Engineering 
Corporation, and markets its products throughout the British 
Empire and in China and Japan. 

The Canadian business of Combustion Engineering Corporation 
Ltd. will be under the direct general management of Col. T. S. 
Morrisey, D. S. O., who is at present in charge of the Montreal 
office. 

A. H. Clarke, of the Canadian General Electric Company, will 
join the Combustion Engineering Corporation Ltd. as sales man- 
ager, with headquarters in Toronto. 


Goes With Lindsay Wire Co. 

Toronto, Ont., July 31, 1926—J. W. Raines, for the past three 
and a half years assistant superintendent of the Provincial Paper 
Mills Limited, Thorold, Ont, has resigned his position, having 
accepted a position on the selling staff of Lindsay Wire and 
Weaving Company at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Raines will have charge of the Eastern Division of the 
United States. Previous to his connection with the Provincial 
Paper Mills at Thorold, Ontario, he was with the West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company in Piedmont, W. Va., for a number 
of years. 
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The French Paper Industry in the XVIth, 
XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries: 


By H. Alibaux 


In the XIVth century the situation of the French paper indus- 
try was just the opposite of what it is at the present time. For- 
eigners, and particularly the Lombard merchants, who brought 
paper into the country sold it at such high prices that right from 
the start the native industry was encouraged and protected by the 
King and by the University: it was exempted from taxes, even 
from the war taxes, and it rapidly developed into a very prosper- 
ous national industry. It spread in the Vosges, in Auvergne, in 
Beaujolais; nearer Lyon a paper mill was installed at Rochetaillée, 
jn the Franc-Lyonnais, on the banks of the Sadne, which mill was 
leased to Jacques Cocos, minister to Charles VII; -then an An- 
gouléme, in Périgord, Béarn, Limousin, Dauphiné, Provence, 
Franche-Comté, Burgundy. It extended everywhere in France, 
both in that portion which depended directly on the Crown and 
in that which had not yet been annexed. 


Characteristic Watermarks 


Each province generally had some more or less characteristic 
watermark, and the paper of the different mills was distinguished 
by variations in the details of the watermark, for by the addition 
of other objects or letters, such as a toothed wheel for Thiers, 
a heart for Ambert, a sphere for Angouléme, the coat of arms of 
the city for Troyes, a double C in Lorraine, etc. 

From that time on France became one of the chief paper making 
countries of the world, and exported its products to England, 
Holland, Scandinavia, Russia and the Orient. By the middle of 
the XVth century great progress had been accomplished since the 
introduction of paper making into Western Europe in about the 
year 1200. Paper had become much cheaper and more abundant 
than parchment, learning was spreading, letters and science were 
developing rapidly, and humanity was awaking to the dawn of a 
new civilization as in the early days of the growth of Rome. 

Then came the wonderful discoveries of daring navigators in 
Africa, India and the Americas, and unheard-of riches and strange, 
unknown products were brought back to Europe by shiploads. This 
also was the time of the invention of printing, by means of which 
all these discoveries were broadcasted throughout the land. Pa, . 
thus had a most important part to play in spreading new learning 
and making known the marvelous discoveries of the age. But at 
the beginning it almost failed, the demand being so great as to 
cause a shortage; and in some of the early printed books of about 
1480 and 1490 we find as many as six or seven different water- 
marks, showing that the printer had been obliged to secure his 
Paper from six or seven different sources of supply. 


Period of Great Prosperity 


The XVIth century was a period of great prosperity for the 
French paper industry. Thanks to the Italian wars and the wars 
of Francis I, intellectual culture spread far and wide, and printing 
became firmly established in the larger cities. Lyon became one 
of the most important printing centers of the world, along with 
Paris, Venice ahd Bologna, and from it books were exported to 
all the world. There is a whole series of very curious and inter- 
esting documents relating to the paper trade at Lyon in the XVIth 
century, consisting of notarial deeds of sale and purchase of paper 
of one of the biggest paper merchants of the city, Simon Gault. 
He obtained his paper chiefly at Ambert, Beaujeu, Lamure-d’Azer- 
gues, Vienne, Voiron. The grades, sizes, quantities, prices and 
names of the mill owners and of the paper makers are all given 
in these deeds. 

Troyes at that time was the most important paper making center 


*Abridged translation prepared from Le Papier, xxix, 349-359, April, 1926, by 
A. Papineau-Couture. 


in France, and there were many mills in the neighborhood, most 
of them dating from the XIVth and XVth centuries. The paper 
makers were organized into a rich and powerful guild, which held 
first place in the retinues which welcomed the kings of France, 
particularly Charles VIII and Henry IV, on their visits to Troyes. 


The paper of Troyes was famed for its good quality, and in 
1533 Pierre Grognet wrote, “Good paper is made at Troyes, and 
it is better than that which is brought from other places.” It is 
only fair to mention, however, that at a later period a petition was 
presented to the king, complaining of its poor quality, which was 
probably due to an overabundance of orders. Not only was the 
paper sold at the famous fairs of Troyes, but it was shipped to 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Germany and Northern Europe. 


Many Plants Converted Into Paper Mills 


Paper making had by this time spread to all the provinces of 
the Kingdom of France, and quite a number of grist mills, of 
forges and of tool shops were converted into paper mills. It is 
during this period that were founded the paper mills at Paviot, in 
the Dauphiné (now the Papeteries Lafuma), of Vizille (now 
Peynor & Cie.), belonging to the Duke of Lesdiguiéres, and of 
Rives (Blanchet). 


The paper industry, like the other industries, was hit quite 
hard by the religious civil wars. Forty mills were destroyed at 
Amhert alone, and similar destruction was wrought elsewhere. But 
under the wise and strong administration of Henry IV and of 
Sully industry recovered, and the XVIIth century brought the 
French paper industry to the very pinnacle of its glory and pros- 
perity. France assumed undisputed world leadership in this, as 
in practically every other line of human endeavor. She supplied 
Holland, Belgium, part of Germany, Northern Europe, and the 
Levant to an even greater extent than before, and her markets 
were being extended daily, even as far as the East Indies. Her 
exportations to Holland alone were valued at two million pounds.* 


A Number of Innovations 


The XVIIth century also ushered in a number of innovations, 
which I shall merely mention: 

The tax on paper in 1635 (an unsuccessful attempt had been 
made to tax paper in 1565) ; 

Stamped paper; 

Bank-note paper. 

Watermarks reappear in the XVIth century in the form of in- 
itials, of names of manufacturers or of mills, of dates, etc. 

In 1685 the Royal Council issued an edict regulating the paper 
industry; but the complete code was promulgated only in 1739. 
It covered practically everything relating to the manufacture of 
paper, organized the guild into districts, determined the conditions 
of apprenticeship, provided for taking the census of the paper 
makers and appointing wardens, the administration of the guild, 
and the processes involved in. paper making. Regulations were 
included with regard to elimination of dust, the discharge of waste 
waters, the sizing of paper, etc. Production of paper insufficient- 
ly sized for writing or printing was punishable by confiscation of 
the paper and payment of a fine of 100 pounds. The use of fat 
for giving a high finish was punished by a fine of 100 pounds 
against the owner of the mill and of 10 pounds against the work- 
man, and the paper was also confiscated. 

The regulations covered the duties of journeymen and work- 
men, and provided for such cases as leaving without notice, ab- 


* The pound (“livre”) was the same as the “franc,” and was worth twenty 
“sols” or “sous.” (Translator.) 
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sence without reasonable cause, destruction of or damage to prop- 
erty (“sabotage”), which, as we shall see were far from unneces- 
sary. The rights and the duties of the masters were also in- 
cluded. 


Grades and Sizes Decreased 

Finally, the quality, grade, size, and weight, as well as the 
tolerances in size and weight, were decreed. The manufacturers 
were obliged to place in the center of one-half of the sheet the 
recognized symbol of the size of the sheet, such as “Pot, Crown, 
Bell, Raisin, etc.”; while the initial of the Christian name and the 
family name in full of the manufacturer had to be placed in the 
center of the other half of the sheet, together with the grade. or 
quality of the paper (“fin, moyen. bulle, vanant ou bon gros”) and 
the name of the. place where it was made. . It is at this time that 
our modern paper sizes were definitely fixed, and many of the 58 
sizes mentioned in the edict have remained unchanged to the pres- 
ent day. 

I cannot dwell at length on the consequences of the edict of 
1739, and shall merely add that it was followed by innumerable 
decrees of the Royal Council relative to paper making. 

In the XVITIth century the French paper industry began to lose 
its supremacy. Huguenot emigrants established the industry in 
Holland, which henceforth became a competitor instead of a 
customer. Numerous formalities, customs, tariffs, excessive taxa- 
tion rendered necessary by the depletion of the public treasury, 
petty annoyances on the part of the revenue officers, unreason- 
able demands on the part of the workmen; strikes, all contrib- 
uted to hurt the industry; and the times were very hard for 
the paper manufacturers. 

Some of the Grievances 

It is indeed surprising to note how applicable to the present 
time were some of the grievances of the industry. As the manu- 
facture of paper was a large industry and easily taxed, it had 
been overburdened with taxes, especially the fine papers, and these 
taxes were continually being increased. In 1680 a ream of “Grand 
Colombier” (63x90 cm.) was taxed 15 sols, which increased to 
19 sols in 1720, 4 pounds in 1743, and 5 pounds, 14 sols in 1748, 
which was a formidable tax for that period. Ordinary writing 
paper paid only 10 sols. In 1771 things became even worse, and 
the taxes were doubled, so that a ream of “Grand Monde” (119.4 
x87 cm.) had to pay 15 pounds instead of 7 pounds 10 sols as in 
1748. 

But this was offset in no inconsiderable measure by widespread 
and very efficiently organized fraud, especially at Grenoble, where 
enormous quantities of paper were passed right under the noses 
of the revenue officers without paying any taxes. Naturally, the 
innocent suffered for the guilty, and some of the manufacturers 
were subjected to practices which were nothing short of tyranny; 
the officers would have the trucks unloaded and reloaded, they 
would open the packages or hold up shipments for days at a time. 
In a word the officers were neither more amiable nor more in- 
telligent than they are at the present time. 


A Very Troubled Period 

I have already mentioned, and it may come as a surprise to 
many, that the XVIIIth century, especially towards the end, was 
a very troubled period as far as the paper industry was con- 
cerned. The journeymen were always much sought, and the spe- 
cial knowledge which was required in their trade had made them 
very exacting. They had organized into associations which claimed 
dues of up to 40 pounds from the apprentices, and which imposed 
fines on those who failed to observe their rules, such as to fail 
to demand their discharge when reprimanded by their employers. 
Fines were also provided for those who gave notice before leav- 
ing, who missed mass, who ate meat on Friday, or who became 
intoxicated, as well as for apprentices who wanted to eat at 
the same table as the journeymen; and all these fines, of course, 
were paid at the nearest tavern. But in addition any journeyman 
in quest of work had a right of “passade,” consisting of “three 
jugs of wine or four bottles, Paris measure,” from the work- 
men of any mill at which he stopped; and if he was hired he had 
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to pay his welcome, which was an expenditure of 30 pounils at g 
tavern. 

_All this frequently resulted in such unreasonable demands that 
the latter half of the XVIIIth century witnessed numerous strikes 
and even riots in the paper mills throughout the whole country, 

No such disturbances had taken place in the course of the pre- 
ceding centuries. Paper making then was a patriarcal trade, the 
master eating at the same table as his workmen, and observing 
certain usages which gradually became considered as vested rights; 
in addition to the ordinary meal, the master had to give his work- 
men a turkey at New Year's, a pig’s ear on Shrove Tuesday, a 
ham on Shrove Thursday, fritters on Palm Sunday, and a carp on 
Good Friday. 

Most Widespread Watermarks 

From what we have already said it is quite plain that the paper 
makers did not have any great respect for pure water as a bever- 
age. Their most popular and most widespread watermarks were 
the Pot (or jug) and the Raisin; and their preference was not 
merely platonic, nor did it extend merely to these effigies, but it 
asserted itself in mo uncertain manner as regards the article it- 
self. It is hardly right, however, to hold this against them. Sum- 
mer and winter they worked in dark, cool, damp premises, fre- 
quently with both hands and feet in water; and it is therefore 
quite natural that they should have had a foible for wine which 
warmed and cheered them and gave them stomach for their labor. 

But the paper industry on the whole flourished in spite of the 
troubles which I have just described, for it enjoyed consider- 
able protection, especially in certain provinces, as in Limousin 
where it was encouraged and protected by a remarkably good in- 
tendent, Turgot, who later became minister to Louis XVI. 

On the other hand, Holland, which at one time was one of our 
good customers, had become a serious competitor, due to a very 
important discovery made at the beginning of the XVIIIth cen- 
tury. The stamping mills used to reduce the rags to a pulp were 
driven by windmills, which were not well suited for the purpose 
as the stamps worked by jerks. The Dutchmen therefore in- 
vented a roll with metal bars to triturate the rags, instead of the 
stamps, and the invention, known as the Hollander beating en- 
gine, constituted a notable technical improvement, which is still 
being used at the present day, and which greatly facilitated the 
working up of the rags and at the same time increased produc- 
tion and improved the quality of the paper. 

Shortage of Raw Materials 

About the end of the XVIIIth century one of the most serious 
troubles of the paper industry became particularly acute, namely, 
the shortage of raw material. As early as 1772 there was 2 
shortage of rags in France and in Germany. This always had 
been a big problem ever since the invention of paper making, and 
innumerable decrees were issued in all countries and under all 
governments to prohibit the exportation of rags. But in spite of 
these measures it was impossible to find sufficient rags, because 
the amount of paper required was increasing all the time. This 
situation offers a striking similarity with present-day conditions. 

About 1770 people began to look around for other materials than 
rags to make paper, and tests were carried out in France and in 
Germany with a large number of different materials and grasses, 
such as are used in China; poplar seed, linden bark, mallows, sea- 
weed, etc. Books were even printed on papers made from these 
materials, one of the most famous being that of Léorier de Lisle, 
a Dauphinese gentleman, former captain of dragoons, and di- 
rector of the Papeterie de Langliée, near Montargis, which was 
one of the finest and best equipped paper mills in the whole coun- 
try. But the use of these materials was not practical, as the 
chemicals required for their treatment were not available, and 
none of the tests led to any practical results. 


Resigns Superintendency at Dansville 
Rocuester, N. Y., July 31, 1926—A. S. Wyant has resigned the 
superintendency of the paper mill at Dansville, N. Y. Mr. Wyant’s 
present address is 174 Winchester street, this city. 
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How to Make a Skid for Shipping Flat Paper 


The latest development for the efficient and economical ship- 
ment of flat paper is the skid or raised platform. And this in 
turn has been made possible by the development of simple and 
easily operated devices for the tying and tensioning of wire. 

The skid method of packing may be considered a refinement and 
enlargement of the package method of shipping flat paper, by 
which a small amount of paper, perhaps from one to four reams, 
was placed between boards and bound with a rope. The tightness 
of the rope depended upon the strength and ambition of the man 
in the shipping room, so that the contents of the package did not 
always get to the printer in the best of condition. Larger ship- 
ments are of course often shipped in wooden cases, but these are 
increasingly expensive, are not as carefully made as they used to 
be, and are used only once. 

The method of packing shown in the accompanying illustration 


Skips Usep sy West Vircrnta Pucp & Paper Co. 


has the ease of preparation of the bundle, the capacity of the box, 
while it is in all respects more satisfactory than either. 

The package in the illustration contains 2 tons of paper. Ship- 
ping this in smaller lots in cases would cost about $10.00 per 
ton, while this package as shown costs from $3.50 to $5.00, or not 
to exceed $2.50 per ton of paper. In opening this package it is 
only necessary to cut the wires so that the skid and top can be 
used again, plus new wire at a cost of 40 to 60 cents per skid, 
and taking not over 15 minutes to apply. 

This method of shipping also has many advantages from the 
point of view of the printer. There is practically no cost for 
unpacking and no paper wasted. Many printers do not rehandle 
the paper at all, but simply wheel the skid into place under their 
automatic press feeders. The design of the skid can be varied 
somewhat to suit the load to be carried, and the material available. 
The height of the feet will also vary to accommodate the type of 
lift truck to be used under the skids. 

One inch material will usually be used for the deck and top, 
and these should be made 1 inch longer and wider than the paper, 
so that the edges will be fully protected. The deck and bottom 
is made with three thicknesses of 7% inch box boards, two running 
one way, and one the other way, to give rigidity and to prevent the 
platform from “bowing” when wires are tightened. The top is made 
of but one thickness of % inch box board running lengthwise with 
cleats running crosswise of sheet of paper. The legs are made of 
Scrap pieces of % inch box board, nailed together and cut to shape 


with a band saw. Two steel straps are nailed around the legs to pre- 
vent the bottom of the legs from spreading. The legs are nailed 
to the platform with four 40 penny nails. The corner board 
protectors are made of % inch box board and held in place by the 
wire running around the package. 

It will be noted also that: the number and placing of the cleats 
which help to form the deck and the top are determined by the 
wiring necessities as well as by the strength demands of the 
wooden structure. The wiring is the part of the package which 
has had to be worked ont along engineering lines, and the other 
parts have been made to conform to it. 

The wiring system is of particular interest as showing that the 
engineers who designed this type of package have done their 
work thoroughly, even to determining the order in which it is 
best to apply the wires. These are seven in number, usually of 
No. 8 gauge wire, and metal clips are used under them where they 
turn the corners in order to keep them from cutting into the 
wood. After being placed in position they are drawn tight and 
fastened by means of a Gerrard Litle Giant, which is a small hand 
device and does its work in a few moments. Incidentally the Ger- 
rard company rents an electric machine which automatically cuts 
the wire to the desired length. 

This type of packing was designed by the Gerrard Wire Tying 
Machine company, of Chicago, who also have perfected the Uni- 
Lastic type of stowage for roll paper whereby the rolls are held 
together in a freight car as one solid mass, avoiding any move- 
ment of the rolls and doing away with the necessity for timbering, 
toe blocking, or any other clumsy and expensive carpentry 
methods. 


Pulp Production in Germany Increases 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 28, 1926—Pulp production in Ger- 
many during the first quarter of the current year exceeded that 
of the corresponding period in 1925 by 51,203 metric tons due 
largely to an increase in the output of mechanical pulp from 
175,314 tons to 201,938 tons, a rise of 15 per cent, according to 
the Paper Division of the Department of Commerce. The out- 
put of chemical pulp, which amounted to 230,924 tons was also 
slightly larger than the output during the first three months of 
1925. 

The production of paper and boards during the first quarter, 
however, shows a reduction of approximately 10 per cent in com- 
parison with the preceding year. News print production, which 
amounted to 110,174. tons was 6 per cent higher than the output 
during the first quarter of last year, but the output of other 
classes of paper, amounting to 269,317 tons shows a loss of 14 
per cent, and that of boards amounting to 67,597 tons a loss of 
29 per cent in comparison with the first three months of 1925. 

Exports of both chemical pulp and paper during the quarter 
was greatly in excess of last year, the former having increased 
by 62 per cent and the latter by 35 per cent. Exports of mechan- 
ical pulp and boards, although relatively small, were also larger 
than during the same period in 1925. Stocks of both chemical 
and mechanical pulp have been steadily reduced since the be- 
ginning of the year. 


New York Foresters to Meet Oct. 7 

Arzany, N. Y., July 31, 1926—The Directors of the Empire 
State Forest Products Association at their meeting on July 7 
decided to accept the invitation of the Department of Forestry 
at Cornell University to hold the twenty-first annual meeting of 
the Empire State Forest Products Association at Ithaca, N. Y., 
on Thursday, October 7. It is planned to make this the occasion 
for the second State-wide Wood Utilization Conference, the first 
one having been held at Syracuse last November. 
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Current Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on 
Abstracts of Literature of the Technical Association of the Paper Making Industry 
By Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Bleaching 

High Density Bleaching. A. D. Merrilk Paper Trade J. 82, 
No. 8, 161-162 (Feb. 25, 1926); Paper Mill 49, No. 9, 196, 198 
(Feb. 27, 1926); Paper Ind. 7, 2025, 2027 (Mar. 1926). A dis- 
cussion of the advantages of high density bleaching, based on 
observations of mill-scale operations; and of the advantages of 
the continuous over the batch method of bleaching, the most im- 
portant of which are: saving in bleach, time, labor, fiber and 
first cost of installation, and easier and more accurate control of 
the bleaching —A. P.-C. 

Application of Hydrogen Ion Control to the Manufacture of 
Pulp and Paper. W. A. Taylor. Paper Trade J. 82, No. 8, 
106-177 (Feb. 25, 1926); Paper Mill 49, No. 9, 170-184 (Feb. 27, 
1926) ; Paper Ind. 7, 1983-1993 (Mar. 1926). An explanation of 
the meaning of hydrogen ion concentration and PH values, with 2 
description cf the colorimetric method of PH determination and 
a discussion of its importance in the various operations in the 
paper industry: bleaching, beating, engine and tub size, coloring 
coating and water purification—A. P.-C. 

Bleaching of Papermaking Pulps Under Pressure. Max E. 
Boehm. Paper Ind. 7, 1421 (Dec. 1925). Sulphite can be bleached 
in an hour at about 70° F. in closed rotating bleaching vessels, 
under the slight pressure developed by the chemical action. With 
a 4,000 to 5,000 Ib. batch, only 6 to 8 hp. are required—A. P.-C. 

Apparatus for Bleaching Pulp. A. D. Merrill assignor to 
Stebbins Engineering & Manufacturing Co. U. S. pat. 1,556,235, 
Oct. 6, 1925. The invention relates to a forced circulation, high 
density bleacher, in which circulation takes place horizontally, and 
in which a suitable number of units are provided. The stock 
passes successively through the units, the rate of circu‘ation be- 
ing such that it is completely bleached when it is discharged from 
the last unit. Provision is made for aerating the stock, and the 
mechanical construction is such as to ensure proper mixing. The 
apparatus is claimed to give a product of more uniform quality, 
with lower bleach consumption, and the increased rate of circu- 
lation obtained is claimed to increase the capacity of the appar- 
atus.—A. P.-C. 

Salt and Pulp. E. Belani. Papierfabr. 23, 825-826 (Dec. 
21, 1925). German practice in the preparation and purification of 
salt, especially for the manufacture of electrolytic bleach solu- 
tions, is described.—J. L. P. 

Preparation of Bleach Solutions. Anon. Zellstoff U. Papier 
5, 485 (Dec. 1925). The use of an apparatus (Ger. pat. 316,797), 
invented by G. Braam, for the manufacture -of bleach solution 
from chlorine gas and sodium hydroxide is described. The de 
vice permits of an accurate measurement of the chlicrine ab- 
sorbed.—J. L. P. 
Sizing 

Chemical Reactivity of Pulp and Its Significance in the Siz- 
ing of Paper. E. Oeman. Svensk Teknisk Tid. No. 22, 176 
(1925); Papierfabr. 23, 725-727 (Nov. 15), 745-748 (Nov. 22), 
800-802 (Dec. 13), 813-816 (Dec. 21, 1925). When sulphite pulp, 
previously treated with a 0.1% alum (aluminum sulphate) solu- 
tion and washed with water, is immersed in a dilute sulphuric acid 
solution (pH 3.53,), the H-ion concentration of the liquid is 
decreased to pH 4.06. Sulphite pulp treated similarly, with the 
exception of the alum solution, showed’a pH 4.35. The extent 
of the decrease in H-ion concentration varies indirectly with the 
number of treatments with the dilute acid. When the pulp, so 
treated, is washed, a small portion of the ions is recovered, the 
Teaction being reversible. Sulphite pulp in a weakly acid solu- 
tion is positively charged; the corresponding negative charge is 
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present in the water in the form of sulphate ions. It is shown in 
an analytical manner that this is the case, and that the greater 
portion of H-ions has disappeared. In a weakly alkaline soly- 
tion (pH 9.6) sulphite pulp is negatively charged; the H-ions 
react with the OH-ions forming undissociated water and leaving 
the pulp negatively charged. The isoelectric point of pulp does 
not occur at the neutral point (pH 7.0), but on the acid side (pH 
5.6 to 6.0) when subjected to acid treatment. If OH-ions are 
added, the isoelectric point is displaced towards the alka’ine side, 
The properties of paper made from such a pulp are probably 
affected in some degree. Sulphate pulp yields many more OH- 
ions than sulphite pulp; the isoelectric point of the former lies 
on the alkaline side. Sulphite and sulphate pulps are amphoterio 
substances.. The influence of a varying H-ion concentration of 
the wash water, in the commercial washing of sulphite pulp, tends 
to displace the isoelectric point of the pulp. In the sizing of 
pulp stock the negatively charged rosin particles are attracted 
to the positively charged fibers and combine with them. The 
positive charge on the fibers is due (1) to the absorption of alu- 
minum ions and (2) to the slight acidity of the alum solution, 
The term “ionic dispersed solution” refers to an aqueous pulp 
suspension which contains an excess of either positive or negative 
ions in the solution. A new kind of electric potential is thereby 
set up, the so-called ampholytoid potential. The results of color- 
imetric and electrometric H-ion determinations correspond to the 
theory for the amphoteric character of pulp—J. L. P. 

Safe Methods of Boiling Starch. Textile American; Pulp 
and Paper 23, 1474 (Dec. 17, 1925). The main cause of trouble 
by boiling over in making starch is excess steam. This can be 
overcome by supplying the usual %-in. valve in the 34-in. steam 
pipe with a %4-in. by-pass with '%4-in. valve, using the full amount 
of steam to bring to a boil, and then closing the main valve and 
adjusting the amount of steam by means of the small valve— 
A. P.-C. 

Fillers 

Paper Fillers. M. B. Shaw and G. W. Bicking. Pulp and 
Paper 24, 153-159 (Feb. 11, 1926); Paper Trade J. 82, No. 3, 
46 (Jan. 21, 1926). After discussing the general characteristics 
of paper fillers, ‘he analysis of a number of fillers examined is 
given. A description is given of the apparatus used in the grit 
determination, which is done through a 200-mesh sieve suspended 
in water. Runs of book paper using 10 and 20% of the different 
fillers were made on the small machine of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and the product examined as to retention, color, strength, 
capacity, etc. The results lead to the following conclusions: (1) 
Relative cost cannot be taken as a criterion of the general paper 
making value of fil'ers. The cheapest clay was as good as the 
one costing twice as much, and crown filler was no better than 
gypsum. (2) Asbestine and talc have approximately the same 
paper making properties and are in this respect comparable to 
the better clays. Crown filler and gypsum, being soluble in water, 
differ in amount of retention from the other fillers, all of which are 
practically insoluble. (3) Crown filler and gypsum have rela- 
tively low retentive qualities when the usual machine water sys- 
tem is employed, and the fillers are added in the usual amounts. 
(4) The comparatively small amounts of filler in finished paper 
are not sufficient to produce variations attributable to the color 
characteristics of the fillers employed, unless pronounced differ- 
ences in color are evident in the filling materials. Only fillers 
of good color were included in the investigation. (5) The siz- 
ing process and other paper making operations were not adversely 
affected by any of the materials. (6) The differences in opacity, 
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finish, strength and degree of sizing were due chiefly to the 
difference in retention of the fillers. A bibliography of 25 refer- 
ences is appended.—A. P.-C. 

The Turbidity of Fillers. E. Belani. Zellstoff u. Papier, 
5, 481-482 (Dec. 1925). The use of the Olszewski-Rosenmuller 
half-shade photometer is described for evaluating the turbidity 
of paper fillers. The claim is made that this instrument is the 
best and most rapid device for practical mill control.—J. L. P. 

Methods for the Determination of the Size of the Particles 
in Paper Fillers. R. Lorenz. Papierfabr. 23, 753-759 (Nov. 
29, 1925) ; 24, 33-36 (Jan. 17), 74-76 (Jan. 31, 1926). Part of a 
series of articles concerning the colloid chemistry of paper fillers 
and methods for the determination of the size of the particles. 
A brief review of the literature is given. Paper fillers belong 
entirely to the class of coarse suspensions but a good filler may 
approach the limits of a colloidal dispersion. Clay consists of 
relatively coarse primary particles which are composed of much 
smaller secondary particles combined in an electrostatic manner. 
The technic of measurement of large particles by optical methods, 
such as the microscope and the ultramicroscope, and by filtra- 
tion methods is discussed. 

The Nobel, Schone, and Schurecht elutriating apparatus are 
described and discussed. It is concluded that elutriation processes 
are not satisfactory for determining the size of filler particles. 
The automatically registering sedimentation apparatus of Sven 
Oden (Kolloid Z., 6,100-121 (1920) is described. Neither this 
method nor the procedure of Mohr are recommended. Descriptions 
are also given of the elutriation apparatus of Wiegner-Gessner and 
the flocculation measuring apparatus of Wo. Ostwald and F. V. 
v. Hahn. A photographic device for continuously recording the 


results of the Gessner elutriation apparatus and producing precipi- 
tation curves of the same, is included.—J. L. P. 


Dyes 
Pigment Colors Versus Coal-Tar Dyes. Dyestuffs, Paper 
Mill 48, No. 8, 40 (Feb. 20, 1926). Brief comparison of the prop- 


erties and merits of these two classes of coloring matters.—A. 
P.-C. 

Application of Dyeing to the Reconstitution of Washed 
(Bleached) Writing. R. Mellet and M. A. Bischoff. Compt. 
Rend. Acad. Sciences 181, 868-869 (Nov. 30, 1925). On dyeing 
paper from which writing has been removed by bleaching (gen- 
erally with hypochlorite followed by washing with acid), the 
dye will be absorbed differently by the body of the paper and by 
that portion which had been covered by the writing. This is 
attributed to the fact that the ink protects the underlying paper 
for a certain time from the action of the hypochlorite, resulting in 
less superficial oxidation of the paper, which in turn involves a 
difference in affinity for the dye. The difference is masked by the 
intense absorption of the dye by the filler, and is brought out 
hy examination with a Woods lamp (Ultraviolet light suitably 
filtered) —A. P.-C. 

Tinting Paper by Dipping and Calender Staining. Paper Ind. 
7, 1580 (Jan. 1926) Soluble acid dyes are generally used for this 
purpose, and occasionally a few basic dyes are used.—A. P.-C. 

Physical Condensation of the Dyestuffs on the Fiber. R. 
Haller and A. Ruperti. Cellulose-Chemie, 6, 189-195 (Dec. 21, 
1925). The report of an investigation on the coloring effect of 
different dyestuffs on artificial silk and cotton fibers when heated 
in water and steam. Condensation or deposition of the dye in 
the form of small crystals on the fiber was observed, and found to 
be dependent on the concentration of the dye bath, the temper- 
ature, the pressure and the duration of treatment. Photomicro- 
graphs are shown of the crystal deposit within the inner canal of 
the fiber. In this condition the particles are least affected by wash- 
ing, pressing and rubbing operations. Color crystals on the out- 
side surface of the fiber are more easily removed by mechanica! 
operations.—J. L. P. 

Coated Papers 


Consideration. of Glue-Bound Coated Paper. G. K. Hamill. 
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Paper Trade J. 82, No. 8, 247-251 (Feb. 25, 1926). The investi- 
gation on glue-clay coating mixtures previously reported upon by 
Gottschalk was extended to include satin white and blanc fixe, 
and the following additional conclusions are drawn: the use of 
glue introduces no new difficulties in the preparation and applica- 
tion of coating mixtures containing satin white and blanc fixe; 
variations in the other materials employed and in coating proce- 
dure influence largely the proportion of adhesive required to 
produce coated papers of satisfactory printing qualities; print- 
ing conditions encountered by coated papers vary widely; closer 
cooperation and coordination of effort on the part of paper coaters, 
ink manufacturers and printers is highly desirable—A. P.-C. 

Preparation and Utilization of Hand-Brushouts in the Coat- 
ing Mill. N. Clark. Paper Trade J. 82, No. 8, 205-209 
(Feb. 25, 1926); Paper Mill 49, No. 9, 158-161, 166 (Feb. 27, 
1926); Paper Ind. 7, 1975-1979 (March 1926). A discussion ot 
the requirements of materials, the proper procedure, and a plea 
for the right use of hand-brushouts.—A. P.-C. 

Increasing the Suspension of the Coating Mixture by the 
Addition of Colloids. B. K. Steadman. Paper Trade J. 82, 
No. 8, 209 (Feb. 25, 1926); Paper Mill 49, No. 9, 166 (Feb. 17, 
1926) ; Pulp and Paper 24,307 (March 18, 1926). Use of protec- 
tive colloids is suggested for preventing settling out of clay from 
coating mixtures which are allowed to stand some time before 
use. Addition of tannic acid caused flocculation of the mixture. 
Addition of 5% of gum arabic improved the suspension, but 
thickened the solution with increase in viscosity; the coating mix- 
ture did not spread evenly and there were numerous pin holes 
in the surface of the coating. Addition of 3% of S-brand silicate 
of soda had similar results to the gum arabic, thickening the mix- 
ture even more, but resulting in fewer pin holes——A. P.-C. 

Coated Paper. G. K. Hamill. Paper Mill 49, No. 50, 18-19, 
38-39 (Dec. 12, 1925). A discussion of paper coating bringing 
out the advantages of glue as adhesive, as compared with casein, 
provided it is used under suitable conditions. A plea is made for 
cooperation between the ink manufacturer, paper manufacturer 
and printer—A. P.-C. 

Coating Material for Paper. A. Ajmar. Ger. pat. 420, 832. 
Papierfabr. 23, 809 (Dec. 13, 1925). A suitable colloidal mater- - 
ial, such as glue, casein, etc., is mixed in a mechanical manner in 
a silicic acid solution. Minerals are added which are free from 
silicic acid —J. L. P. 

Pulp Testing 

Freeness Test for Sulphite and Groundwood Pulp. F. Barnes. 
Pulp and Paper 24, 105-107, 123 (Jan. 28, 1926). Account of 
‘experiments carried out in an effort to devise a satisfactory free- 
ness tester which would give results which might be made com- 
parable with those obtained with a sedimentation tester. The time- 
sedimentation tester may be designated as a “slowness tester,” 
while the Schopper-Riegler type of apparatus, with funnel and 
side tube, is rightly designated as a “freeness tester.” The au- 
thor considers that the “slowness” tester is much more reliable 
if one wants very close figures for freeness variation; but the 
“freeness” tester is much more convenient as regards time sav- 
ing, etc. Using the time-sedimentation tester as a comparative 
standard, the idea was, to develop a freeness tester of the highest 
accuracy and widest range possible. With decrease in depth of 
stock over the wire, the range of the instrument decreases. With 
decrease in depth of liquor to 7 1/3 in. the accuracy of duplicate 
tests is greatly increased, and then falls again as the depth of 
liquor is still further reduced. The results indicate that a depth 
of stock increased by 50% would give to, say, the Green tester, 
considerably closer side drainage figures and an improved range. 
Interesting results were obtained by applying a strong suction to 
the whole base of the freeness tester, giving an even curve when 
plotted against the time-sedimentation test. Indications are that 
it could be made to yield a good range of figures on very free 
stock, and under conditions where the gravity testers would give 


no results. The author suggests working out an automatic free- 
ness tester working on this principle. 
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Hardwood contains a large number of fiber-aggregates, the 
freeness tester may give tests which are misleading as to the qual- 


ity of the stock, and the slowness tester is preferable in that 
case.—A. P.-C. 


Strength Determination of Pulp. F. Ruehlemann. Papier- 
fabr. 24, 1-6 (Jan. 4, 1926); Zellstoff U. Papier, 6, 24-26 (Jan. 
1926). The use of a rather elaborate apparatus for ascertaining 
the strength of individual pulp fibers is described. The fibers 
are picked out with tweezers and pasted on a specially prepared 
photographic film for testing. The stretch, and strength proper- 
ties are determined by the use of a motion picture camera. By 
this method the strength of a Mitscherlich pulp, bleached in the 
usual manner at 35° C. at first increases and then decreases as 
the bleaching operation progresses.—J. L. P. 
Strength Testing of Pulps. P. M. Hoffman Jacobsen. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 56, 1454-1456 (Nov. 28, 1925). The usual 
expression “tearing length,” r, is a measure of the strength of 
the knitted and tonded fibers; the “zero tearing length,” R, re- 
fers to the actual tearing strength of several individual fibers, 
since the strip of paper to be tested is O mm. between the jaws 
of the Schopper tester. The “fiber tearing strength” is the strength 
of an individual fiber, such as cotton, which is determined at O 
mm, length. The “adhesion” represents the strength of the bond- 
ing material between the fibers, and is numerically expressed 
r 

as — 100%. The determination of the zero tearing length and 
R 

the fiber tearing length is described—J. L. P. 


Paper Testing 

Small Constant Humidity Testing Cabinet. F. T. Carson. 
Paper Trade J. 82, No. 8, 231-237 (Feb. 25, 1926); Paper Mill 
49, No. 11, 2, 6, 48 (March 13); No 12, 46 (March 20, 1926). De- 
scription of a small constant humidity cabinet in which paper can 
be tested in the conditioned air without opening the cabinet to 
the outside air at any time. Air is taken from the cabinet through 
a blower at the rate of about 1 cu. ft. a min., is bubbled through 
sulphuric acid of proper concentration to maintain the desired 
relative humidity, and is then returned to the cabinet. The tester 
is placed inside the cabinet which normally has no communication 
with the outside air. The specimens are handled and the tester 
manipulated by means of flexible sleeves which terminate in rub- 
ber gloves into which the hands are placed. The method of 
cperation is described in detail. The difficulties encountered, 
mainly possibility of variations in the relative humidty due to 
differences in the temperature of the air in the cabinet and the 
sulphuric acid, are discussed—A. P.-C. 

Stiffness of Papers and Its Determination. H. Schulz and 
W. Ewald. Papierfabr. 23, 768-770 (Nov. 29, 1925). A strip 
of paper, 20 mm. wide and 80 mm. long, is fastened horizontally 
2nd a weight is added until the strip bends. The distance of the 
weight from the fixed end of the paper indicates the stiffness 
of the sample—J. L. P. 

Testing of Roofing Paper. W. Herzberg. Papierfabr. 23, 
806-807 (Dec. 13, 1925). The standard German requirements for 
roofing paper are (1) the raw materials must consist of rags, waste 
material from the textile industry, or old paper; the direct addi- 
tion of groundwood, straw pulp, peat, sawdust, and mineral fillers 
is forbidden; (2) the maximum ash content should be 12%; (3) 
the maximum water content should be 12%; (4) the absorption 
of at least 120% of its weight in anthracene oil in 5 minutes at 
room temperature; and (5) paper of a standard thickness (333 g. 
per sq. m.) must possess a tensile strength (strips 15 mm. wide) 
of at least 4 kg. in the wire direction. The result of 63 tests on 
commercial roofing papers are summarized, over 78% of which 
measured up to the standard—J. L. P. 


: Drying 
Temperature Regulating Apparatus for Drier Rolls. S. S. 
Amdursky assignor to Taylor Instrument Co. U. S. pat. 1,551,- 
923, Sept. 1, 1925. The temperature of the roll is obtained by 
TecunicaL Section, Pace 52 


measuring the temperature of the steam discharged from the roj 
The exhaust pipe from the roll extends first downward and the, 
upwards to form a trap in which is placed a thermomcter by) 
connected to a capillary tube forming part of a transmission gy, 
tem, preferably of the expasive fluid filled variety, for prody. 
ing a thermostatic effect at a point remote from the location 
of the bulb. Part of the steam is condensed in the trap and js 
at the same temperature as the exhaust steam. The variations 
in the temperature afte used to control the supply of steam into 
the drier roll—A. P.-C, . 

Paper Drying Machine. H. F. Dunbar. U. S. pat. 1,556,918 
Oct. 13, 1925. The drier rolls are arranged in a pyramid form, 
so that the longitudinal space required is much less than would 
be the case if they were arranged in the usual horizontal planes, 
The paper web and the drier felt pass only around the lower sur- 
faces of the drier rolls, thus leaving the upper surfaces of the 
latter unobstructed to permit the moisture in the paper and in 
the felt to readily escape to the atmosphere. In passing from 
one roll to the next, the sheet passes in a nearly vertical direc. 
tion upward, around two small rolls, and nearly vertically down- 
wards, thereby facilitating escape of moisture from the sheet to 
the atmosphere. On leaving a drier roll, the paper shect and 
drier felt are separated until they come in contact with the next 
drier rol.—A. P.-C. 

Temperature Control in Paper Making. G. S. Witham, Sr. 
and G. S. Witham Jr. U. S. pat. 1,547,481, July 28, 1925. The 
driers are divided into sections, and the temperatures of the 
sections increase progressively from the wet end to the dry end. 
One drier roll of each section contains a thermostatic bulb in 
which is a liquid which is volatile at ordinary temperatures, such 
as ether. The bulb is connected so as ta control the steam valve 
to the drier section in which the particular drier roll is situated; 
so that if the temperature rises the amount of steam supplied 
is reduced, while if the temperature falls within the drier the 
amount of steam is increased, and live steam can be admitted if 
necessary. The valves are set to give a graded increase in tem- 
-perature in the different sectious, and the temperature in each sec- 
tion is maintained practically constant—A. P.-C. 


Norwegian Pulp and Paper Markets Quiet 

Wasuincron, D. C., July 28, 1926—The Norwegian pulp and 
paper markets are still extremely quiet, with buyers showing some 
reserve in regard to 1927 requirements, according to consular 
advices to the Department of Commerce from Oslo. The market 
for mechanical groundwood is rather weak, and the export situa- 
tion is greatly influenced by the British coal strike and industrial 
deadlock caused by the scarcity of fuel. 

Eighty per cent of the Norwegian and Swedish production of 
bleached sulphite for 1926 were reported sold by May 1, and sales 
of unbleached sulphite and sulphate are said to surpass this amount. 
Exports of chemical pulp during the first quarter of the current 
year reached a total of 66,962 metric tons, an increase of 7 per 


cent for the corresponding quarter in 1925 and nearly double 
the shipments during this period in 1924. 





Hartje Will Set Aside 

PrrrspurcH, Pa., July 31, 1926—The long battle of John 
Hartje and Mary Hartje Rambach, children of the late Augustus 
Hartje, former paper manufacturer, to obtain their share in their 
father’s estate which amounted to more than $500,000 when he 
died in August, 1922, ended last week in the Orphans Court. 
Judge Thomas P. Trimble set aside the will of Hartje, in which 
he disinherited his two children. 

At the same time it was announced that a settlement had becn 
effected between the children and the brother and sisters who were 
made the beneficiaries in the will, which met the approval of the 
court. Under the terms of the settlement the children receive 
60 per cent of the estate and the other relatives 40 per cent. 
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Statistics as a Means of Stabilizing Business’ 


By Franklin D. Jones, Counsellor at Law, Washington, D. C. 


The stabilization of business conditions is an ideal which prob- 
ably can never be realized. With so sensitive, so vast and so 
dynamic an organization as that of American Industry and Com- 
merce always in a state of flux, such a thing as stability seems 
impossible of attainment. Factors such as the weather, strikes, 
wars, the invention of substitutes, competition between industries, 
public sentiment, legislation and the like, react on both supply and 
demand in far-reaching and uncontrollable ways. Fluctuations, 
risks and uncertainties will always be present. 

Moreover, the strongest forces for stabilization can not safely 
be utilized. Public policy will not permit the control of the market 
by individuals through monopoly or otherwise. The experiences 
of the English people for five centuries or more with monopolies in 
many forms, the unhappy experience of the American colonist with 
some of these monopolies whose influence contributed in no small 
measure to the American Revolution, created in our nation so 
deep-seated a hostility toward monopoly that several of our states 
in their first constitutions declared monopolies to be odious and 
contrary to the spirit of a free government. Numerous experi- 
ments in the past centuries have demonstrated conclusively that 
the placing of power to control the market in private hands leads 
to exploitation of the public rather than to a sound stabilization 
of business. 

Government Control Not Practical 

Nor is the control of the market by direct action of the govern- 
ment practicable. Demand can not be successfully regulated by 
governmental order except, possibly, in times of war. The regu- 
lation of production by the federal government is impossible with- 
out a complete change in our form of constitutional government. 
Moreover, no government or commission would have either the 
knowledge or the ability to regulate efficiently the production of 
the innumerable commodities sold in our markets. While it may 
at some time in the future become necessary to apply such gov- 
¢rnmental control to a few basic natural resources, its application 
to industries generally would result in paralyzation rather than 
stabilization. 

Since the control of ‘the market either by individuals or by the 
zovernment is obviously against that sound public policy which de- 
nands a system of free, fair competition, largely self-regulating in 
ts operation, means for steadying the market must be found which 
will not infringe upon that public policy as expressed in our statute 
books. The competitive system, if it is to work efficiently, must 
have two factors always present: 

1—A free unrestricted market, and 
2—A body of independent sellers and buyers fully informed 
as to existing conditions in that market. 


_—. 


* From Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science in the City of 
New York. 


As to the first factor, the government has for years directed its 
2fforts toward keeping the markets free from unreasonable re- 
straints. Irresistible economic conditions have tended to aid such 
efforts. The firm establishment of the rights of liberty and prop- 
erty, the tremendous development of the instrumentalities of trade, 
such as transportation, communication, machinery, banking and 
credit; new forms of business organization such as the corpora- 
tion, the standardization of weights, measures and products; mar- 
velous contributions of science in the development of inventions 
and substitutes; new selling methods, such as national advertising, 
and the existence of a strong government protecting traders 
against many of the former risks of trade have made competition 
a more virile force which often nullifies local efforts to restrict 
the market. And I say this despite the contrary influence exerted 
by the growth of large-scale business enterprises. 


Have Tented to Stabilize Business 


While the average business man does not recognize the fact, it 
is nevertheless true that our laws in so far as they discourage 
these restraints upon the freedom of the markets in the form of 
trade wars between organized groups of industry, and the use of 
boycotts, black-lists and many other forms of coercion through 
combined action, and restrict the use of fraudulent and unfair 
methods of competition, have tended to stabilize the conduct of 
business in this country. Where the ambition to seize industrial 
power to coerce competitors, or to exploit the public has been the 
motive behind any effort to control the market, I believe most men 
admit that the government should rigorously punish such efforts. 


But how about the situation where the motive is merely self- 
protection? I believe a person who studies the history of pools, 
price-fixing agreements and agreements to restrict production will 
find that in a majority of cases they originate from the desire of 
members of an industry to save themselves from business disaster. 
Over-production—a maladjustment of supply and demand, often 
forcing the price of goods far below the cost of production and 
producing conditions of utmost instability—has placed business 
men in a position in one industry after another where they faced 
financial ruin, and the loss of a work of a lifetime. When men 
are faced with such a situation, it is very hard for human nature 
to resist the temptation to avoid disaster by the use of methods in 
violation of the law. 


I grant that such agreements usually degenerate into efforts to 
exploit the public. I believe firmly in the laws which punish any 
such efforts by individuals to control price or production, regard- 
less of the motive behind their action, but when an economic sys- 
tem frequently operates to threaten an entire industry with ruin, 
efficient and inefficient producer alike, and creates conditions which 
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at a 
inevitably cause men to break the law, there is a serious defect 
which demands relief, if this can be accomplished without in- 
£zinging in any way upon the rights of the public. 
Defect Explained 

That defect is explained partly at least by the fact that the second 
essential to a proper functioning of the competitive system, ie, a 
body of sellers and buyers fully informed as to existing conditions 
in the market, exists in few if any industries.- In fact while eco- 
nomic conditions have combined to weaken efforts designed to 
restrict the freedom of our markets, the expansion of competition 
from a local to a national, and sometimes international, basis has 
made it increasingly difficult for buyers and sellers to secure accu- 
rate, comprehensive information as to basic conditions in their in- 
dustries. A manufacturer who before the Civil War served a 
local territory, the needs of which he intimately knew, now supplies 
a vastly greater territory and faces the competition of many new- 
comers in his local market. The factors affecting his business are 
increased in number, his risks are greater, but his ability to pro- 
cure prompt reliable information as to the underlying facts which 
affect and control his business is lessened. This fact has a far 
greater significance when applied to industries as a whole. Is 1t 
not reasonable to assume that the successful functioning of a 
democratic, individualistic system of industry is as dependent upon 
a well informed membership as is a democratic form of govern- 
ment on an intelligent electorate? 

A fully informed body of buyers and sellers in any market will 
act more wisely and more uniformly than would a similar group of 
men supplied with rumors, misinterpretations, and partial truths 
mixed with real facts. The government has long since recognized 
the need for accurate information in the agricultural markets and 
spends huge sums annually for a nation-wide reporting system, 
using the telegraph, the radio and every available agency to keep 
buyers and sellers alike accurately informed of daily changes in the 
market. It is recognized that these government statistics have a 
steadying influence. Does the competitive system, does the law of 
supply and demand work differently in this respect in agriculture 
than in industry? The efficient operation as well as the perma- 
nence of the competitive system depends in no small measure on 
the adoption by the government of a constructive policy directed 
toward the encouragement of the widest possible publicity regard- 
ing conditions, not in the form of opinions, but in the form of 
statistical facts upon which business men can make their own indi- 
vidual decisions. Secretary Hoover with his characteristic vision 
has done everything within his power to encourage the widespread 
dissemination of business facts within industries, but the govern- 
ment has neither the quick-acting machinery nor funds to afford 
much assistance. Accuracy and timeliness are essential to business 
statistics if they are to have real value. 

Freed from Fear of Prosecution 

The recent decisions of the Supreme Court, legalizing the col- 
lection and dissemination of business statistics by trade organiza- 
tions, have freed business from the fear of prosecution, and at 
least made possible the existence of an intelligent, fully informed, 
as well as an unrestricted market. If the leaders of American 
business can convince their less progressive competitors of the 
value of business statistics, a new, steadying factor will have been 
injected into the competitive system. 

Some of the forms of statistics which, if they are available to 
all buyers-and sellers within a market, have a tendency to stabilize 
market conditions may be summarized as follows: 

Productive Capacity 

First: annual statistics which show the productive capacity and 
the production of every important industry would be helpful. Such 
data could be best compiled by the government and the expense 
should not be prohibitive. If information of. this character re- 
ceived wide publicity among business men, bankers and investors, 
it might tend to retard the construction of plants far in excess of 
those needed to supply the demand. Such a condition in an indus- 
try is unhealthy from an economic standpoint. It results in loss 
of capital, depression of the wages of labor and chaotic conditions 
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generally which react to the prejudice of the best interests of the 
whole country. If business men knew the productive capacity of 
their industry was outgrowing the demand, they would hesitate 
before building new plants. If bankers had available similar acey. 
rate information they would be cautious in loaning money for new 
construction in an industry already overbuilt. If investors Dos- 
sessed the facts they would be more wary in placing their funds 
in such an industry. While business men, bankers and investors 
would undoubtedly, as they always have, make mistakes of judg. 
ment, such facts, if generally known, should have a tendency to 
direct the capital of the nation away from the over-built indy. 
tries into the healthy ones where it would be put to more pro- 
ductive and profitable uses. To the extent they had such an effect, 
such statistics would tend to prevent the most serious condition 
producing instability in any industry. 
Current Condition of Supply 

SECOND: statistics showing the current conditions of supply and 
demand are of great value. A number of industries are already 
successfully compiling such information. Such data, if compiled 
daily, weekly or monthly, in every case as quickly as the particula; 
conditions of each industry will warrant, probably reflect actual 
market conditions with reasonable accuracy. Such information 
must be timely if it is to help the business men ward off conditions 
disrupting the stability of the market. On the supply side, figures 
showing stocks on hant at the beginning of the reporting period, 
the production during such period, less the shipments made, not 
only accurately fix the visible supply outside of that in course of 
distribution, but also measure from period to period the increase 
or decrease of the supply. Information showing stocks in the 
hands of distributors if it were practical to compile it would add 
greatly to the value of this other information. On the demand 
side, the unfilled orders at the beginning of the reporting period, 
the sales during such period, less the shipments made, give a rea 
sonably accurate measure of the demand. If buyers and sellers 
do not have timely information as to market trends, an oversupply 
or a shortage can creep upon the industry before the majority of 
the traders have anything other than a suspicion of its approach, 
but when the market breaks on the facts becoming known, it is 
to be expected that sudden panicky action by buyers and sellers, 
striving to protect themselves against loss, will cause violent fluctu- 
ations in price upward or downward. With current, accurate in- 
formation as to present conditions, business men, as a whole, can 
plan more intelligently for the future. It seems to me that with 
the full facts available to these great adverse groups in every mar- 
ket, the reactions of both are certain to be more intelligent and 
more sensitive to conditions as they develop. Accurate knowledge 
will bring prompt action both by buyers and sellers to protect 
their positions. For example—if these basic facts show stocks 
piling up, buyers will be slow to purchase at existing price levels, 
and producers will tend to reduce their production before prices 
go below cost. If they show a tendency toward a shortage, buyers 
will begin to offer higher prices and’ production will be stimulated. 
Overproduction and underproduction, with their violent economic 
effects, can hardly be prevented unless business men have the 
knowledge of general conditions in the industry which are at the 
very moment at work to cause them. 

Detecting Over Production 

Statistics of the kind mentioned may also aid in detecting arti- 
ficial conditions which induce overproduction. Unfortunately, in 
many industries in the United States, an accepted order is not 
considered a binding contract. As a result buyers to be certain of 
a supply may place orders far beyond their requirements with 
different manufacturers, knowing that they can cancel with im- 
punity. A single manufacturer receiving a heavy increase in orders 
during a period of approaching shortage may feel that it is due to 
the efficiency of his selling force, but when he finds such a condi- 
tion to be common to the industry, he is very apt to analyze such 
conditions to determine whether such a demand is real or artificial. 
More than one industry operating without such information has 
suffered severely from cancellations in recent years. After the 
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statistics of an industry have been compiled for a few years, would 
not an artificial demand of this character be easily detected? 

It must be recognized that no individual can safely take the con- 
ditions in his own organization as typical of the entire industry. 
If the volume of the trade in his industry is falling off, while his 
own business is increasing, is there any sound reason why he 
should not know that fact to safeguard himself against undue opti- 
mism? If on the other hand the volume of trade in the industry 
is increasing, while his own business is standing still, is he not en- 
titled to know that his sales organization is not keeping pace with 
the industry? If the reports for the entire industry show a 
tendency toward smaller orders, is he not entitled to the benefit 

of this warning? 
® fon the other hand supplies are increasing, will not the buyer 
be closer in making his purchases? If other buyers are reducing 
the size of their orders, will he not be more cautious in making 
his purchases? If there are signs of a shortage, will he not offer 
inducements to get deliveries, which will tend to bring in new pro- 
duction, rather than let a situation develop where he may have to 
pay panic prices? In fact, will he not be protected from all forms 
of misrepresentation as to the actual state of the supply? By sub- 
stituting for misrepresentation and ignorance, exact, accurate in- 
formation, uncertainty and risk must be lessened, and the reaction 
of intelligent business men to such information without any com- 
binations or conspiracies will automatically tend to stabilize con- 
ditions and to hold fluctuations within closer limits. 

Not only does such information tend to bring about an equaliza- 
tion of the supply and demand during the customary period of pro- 
duction and distribution; it may also if sufficiently detailed make 
the current supply more responsive to the existing demand. Com- 
pilations of existing conditions in the many local markets will ad- 
vise sellers of the markets where shortages exist and high prices 
prevail, automatically causing the movement of the supply to such 
markets, thus tending to stabilize prices throughout the country. 
In a somewhat similar way in an industry where various grades 
and sizes are manufactured, if statistics show stocks of one grade 
piling up while stocks of other grades are becoming short, surely 
the intelligent manufacturer will enlarge his production of the 
grade in demand, and lessen the production of the grade of which 
there is an oversupply. Thus the different grades and sizes will be 
kept in a more normal relationship, and the prices instead of vio- 
lently fluctuating will more closely reflect the real difference in 
value between the different grades and sizes. 

A Steadying Influence 

Tuirp: widespread knowledge as to costs among manufacturers 
in an industry, secured by a confidential exchange of cost data 
through some agency such as their trade association, likewise has 
a steadying influence. The larger business concern takes into ac- 
count two factors in making its price policy—first, the existing 
conditions of supply and demand, and second, the cost of producing 
the article. Theoretically under the competitive system all men in 
fixing their prices consider the cost of the article. Practically 
there are thousands of business men who have no cost systems, 
and who can only vaguely approximate their costs. They often 
sell below cost without knowing it, but their competition some- 
times has a disastrous effect upon an entire industry. A number 
of American industries in recent years have adopted uniform cost- 
accounting systems, and are compiling statistics showing without 
identification, the individual detailed costs of their members. Such 
information has a stabilizing effect on the market. In the first 
place it tends to bring prices into closer relation to actual costs of 
production; it makes available to the small concern, which can not 
afford to maintain a cost system or which operates in ignorance of 
its own cost, a gauge of the average cost of production in the 
industry, which very probably is below his own cost of production. 
As no business man will knowingly sell below cost, unless market 
conditions compel it, knowledge as to the costs of many com- 
petitors will tend to cause him to endeavor to secure prices ap- 
Proaching the average cost of production in the industry. The 
education of this class of competitors tends to reduce price compe- 
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tition based on total ignorance ot costs—competition 1s a compe- 
tition of efficiency the competitive system is designed to foster, 
rather than the type of competition which has often caused an 
entire industry to operate below cost of production—a condition 
which inevitably tends toward monopoly or leads to the adoption of 
devices in violation of the law to correct it. The concerns which 
operate in total ignorance of their costs are an unhealthy factor in 
their industry, and their operations weaken rather than strengthen 
the competitive system. 
Greater /Efficiency in Competition 

In the second place, detailed cost statistics tend toward greater 
efficiency in individual competition. A detailed comparison by one 
concern, of its costs with the costs of competitors, often reveals 
items in the costs which are greatly out of line with the costs of 
most of its competitors. If a business man by comparison finds 
his delivery costs, his machinery performance, or his overhead 
unduly large as compared with that of his competitors, is it not 
probable that he will try to correct this condition? As business 
men strive to reduce such items, there will of course be a tendency 
for such costs to become uniform, but the tendency is toward 
reduced costs, which ultimately will be reflected in more uniform 
but lower prices to the public. A tendency toward stabilization in 
price resulting solely from the increased efficiency of members of 
an industry, is thoroughly in keeping with the spirit and purpose 
of the competitive system. Such statistics in the course of a few 
years may likewise afford an accurate test of the efficiency of large 
and small units in business. There have been many claims as to 
the relative efficiency of large and small-scale business enterprises. 
A number of business men, both in manufacture and distribution, 
with whom I have talked in recent years, firmly believe that in 
their industry there is a point of maximum efficiency so far as the 
size of business and its profitableness are concerned. The huge 
concern with heavy overhead faces peculiar and difficult problems. 
A study of the costs of the units of different size in industries, of 
the relation of overhead to total costs, of the earning ratio to the 
capital invested, for a period of years, might develop the most valu- 
able information as to the relative efficiency of units of different 
sizes in an industry. While the conditions in each industry would 
no doubt produce different results, a comprehensive study of the 
facts, which would even approximately determine in each industry 
the size of unit which had proved to be most profitable, would 
be most helpful. If it disclosed that very large units approaching 
a monopoly were inefficient and costly, as contrasted with smaller 
units, the merger movement and monopolies would be more effec- 
tively discouraged by the natural action of business men in seeking 
the most productive form for their investments than by any fed- 
eral status. 

The compilation of business facts of the type mentioned, for 
many industries, would in the course of years produce a veritable 
mine of information for study by economists and business men. 
The fundamental factors entering into our so-called business cycles 
might be conclusively determined so that the basic reactions most 
harmful to business could be lessened, and the operation of busi- 
ness as a whole greatly stabilized. Is it not probable likewise that 
the development of a great fund of information of this character 
might enable economists and business men to work out the basic 
principles underlying the operation of particular industries as well 
as to demonstrate principles tending to bring about a most efficient 
operation of individual enterprises? 


Sound Basis for Government Action 


In the violent upheavals of war times when economic conditions 
are abnormal, statistics of the kind I have enumerated would be 
especially valuable to industry. They furnish a sound basis for 
governmental action in programs for price-fixing, allocation of 
contracts, determination of priorities and the innumerable acts of 
the government which vitally affect business during the war. They 
make possible a quick coordination of industrial and governmental 
effort, lessening the uncertainties which create panicky conditions, 
injurious to business and the public interest alike. Without such 
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intormation industries face disaster as did more than one industry 
during the World War when it did not have facts available to 
enabie an intelligent cooperation on the part of government offi- 
cials, who under the pressure of war needs had to act arbitrarily in 
the absence of authentic information. 

The trade associations of the country supply a great nationwide 
machinery for the collection and publication of business statistics. 
The recent decisions of the Supreme Court have offered the fair 
opportunity to business organizations of the country to secure all 
of the benefits which can flow from a legitimate use of business 
data of this kind. Our trade associations have an economic im- 
portance which is but little appreciated by the public. They are 
powerful agencies, either for good or for evil. Their proper use 
of trade statistics ought to have a constructive and stabilizing 
influence upon industries generally. The misuse of such informa- 
tion could have very mischievous consequences. If great organized 
groups compile such information for their own confidential use, 












































































































































Our federal taxes have been materially reduced and the pros- 
pects of some further reduction is strong. To a greater extent 
than ever before the burden of taxation in our forest industries is 
of a state, county and purely local character. This rapidly in- 
creasing burden demands our consideration, as it has a direct 
and vital bearing on forest finance. 

The following data taken from the United States Bureau of the 
Census, published in the Congressional Record recently, indicate 
the seriousness of this problem in the principal lumber producing 
states: , 


Expenditures Bxpressed on Per Capita Basis for Years 1924 and 1917 of 
Forest States, Showing Routine Expenditures for Maintenance and 
Operation Exclusive of All Public Improvements 
















































































Per capita ‘er capita Increase 
expenditure expenditure of 1924 
State tor 1924 for 1917 over 1917 
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Washington ... . 13.13 5.28 148.6 
West Virginia .... ee 6.34 2:72 133. 

MPN nb von 0 400b0604 - sentences 9.20 6.04 52.3 








‘The aggregate of state expenditures, exclusive of permanent im- 
provements, for 1924, is over a billion dollars, and the aggregate 
of city, county and local districts for administration costs, prob- 
ably are more than twice as much as the state governments. 

In these modern days of enlightened self-government, of 
budgets and community interest in civic affairs, state and local 
governmental activities, generally speaking, are of a value to the 
community far in excess of their cost. The preservation of safe 
and orderly life, the protection of the health and safety of the 
individual, the development of agriculture, the spread of higher 
standards of education, the creation of a system of hard surfaced 
highways and county and town roads, not alone national roufés 
of macadam from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and the Gulf to 
Canada, but hard roads from the farm to market all over our 
broad land: All these enterprises are things of common benefit 
that can best be carried on at the public expense. 

We believe, however, that the vast business of our State gov- 
ernments needs better coordination, the elimination of duplication, 
and rigid standards of economy, particularly in those projects for 
which special sums have been appropriated in excess of actual 
requirements. We believe that the wonderful accomplishment in 
constructing a system of highways is fast reaching a point where 
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or if they suppress information which should be pubiished, o 
publish false information to affect the market, or if they use such 
iniormation merely for the purpose of enabling them more effe. 
tively to restrict production, or control prices through agreement 
or other artificial devices to control the market, conditions wij 
ultimately become much worse than they have been in the past, 
for when private groups or the government authorities cndeayor 
artificially to control the markets the results are usually disastrous, 
The composite intelligence of all buyers and sellers in every mar. 
ket, acting individually and with accurate information, is tie only 
safe regulator. 

The Supreme Court has wisely laid down these safeguards to 
prevent abuses. If the business organizations of the nation comply 
in good faith with the rules promulgated by that tribunal, a great 
steadying factor will have been injected into American industry 
and commerce, and the competitive system will be functioning on 
the sound basis which ought to give it permanence. 


State Taxation and Forestry 


By R. B. Goodman, Chairman, Advisory Tax Committee National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


expenditures should be limited to maintenance, and that in all of 
the State’s activities a policy of rigid economy similar to the policy 
of the federal government would enable the State to materially 
reduce the burden of taxation without impairing the benefits of 
State administration. 

Speaking for the forest industries in every state, a reduction in 
taxation is the first requisite of any forestry program for the 
preservation and further development of our forest resources, 
but whatever plan of forest taxation is advocated, I believe that 
the forests and the forest industries should bear their proper and 
fair proportion of the tax burden. Therefore greater economy on 
the part of the state governments is the only fair means to be 
hoped for of a reduction in taxes on timber. 

I do not need to emphasize the importance to the forest states 
of their forest industries. Lumber manufacturing, wood working 
and manufacture of pulp and paper, have been the pioneering force 
of their development and still are, generally, their principal source 
of employment and the hope for their continued prosperity. 

Forest industry presents two distinct problems of public inter- 
est; first, the economic conversion of our stands of mature tim- 
ber, and second, the raising of a new forest crop, either con- 
currently with present cutting, or on cutover lands not required 
for agriculture. Annually the forest industries are releasing abont 
three million acres of land. Agriculture is working more inten- 
sively on the land it already has. In the State of Wisconsin alone 
there are over ten million acres of cutover land awaiting develop- 
ment. 


Conversion of Timber 


There used to be a doctrine of hope in the lumber industry— 
hope that has sustained the lumberman through years of declining 
demand, through years of deficit and lessening margins of profit. 
That hope we called “Exhaustion of Timber.” Timber has been 
sold and resold; mills have been built always in the belief that as 
the available supply of standing timber decreased, production 
would constantly fall below demand and realization would in- 
crease. We believed that these increased realizations would carry 
our remaining mature timber supply indefinitely. We have re- 
cently discovered our mistake. We realize that the industry has 
reached a critical condition. High taxes are forcing the rapid 
exhaustion of many of our remaining forest areas, causing over- 
production and ruinously low returns. 

The reason that this timber is being cut sometimes at a faster 
rate than is readily absorbed by the market is because the timber 
owner is unwilling to risk indefinitely the expenditures of interest 
and taxes necessary to carry this timber for future cutting. In 
the northern counties of Wisconsin, taxes on timber land have 
advanced during the past ten years from 50 cents per acre to $1.25, 
and from 30 cents to 75 cents. The total of real and personal 
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property and income taxes affecting the average lumber operation 
in that state have increased from $1.10 per M ft. to $2.86 per M ft. 
The average value of lumber shown by the three years’ sales of a 
representative mill for the years 1913, 1914 and 1915, was $18.04; 
and for the years 1923, 1924 and 1925, was $34.74, an increase of 
9 per cent. The cost of labor and supplies for the years 1913 
to 1915 was $14.95, and for the years 1923 to 1925 was $27.46, an 
increase of 80 per cent, and the taxes of all kinds from $1.10 to 
$2.86 per M ft., or an increase of 160 per cent. 


For many years the value of stumpage increased each year by 
a sufficient amount to pay a fair interest on the investment and 
to pay the taxes and carrying charges, but stumpage values of ten 
years ago, as compared with stumpage values of today, have failed 
to increase relatively with the cost of other commodities; they 
have failed to increase to the extent of interest and taxes ex- 
pended in carrying them. Using again the typical illustration above 
cited, it will be seen that the margin between cost and taxes in 
1913 to 1915 amounted to $1.99 per M ft., and that this margin 
has increased to $4.16 per M ft. in 1923 and 1925. The stumpage 
yalue used the both periods is the same and was $4 per M ft. 
Applying the increment in the margin of sales over cost, or the 
difference between $1.99 and $4.16, we get a gain of $2.17 in 
stumpage value, or a little over 50 per cent increase. 


In our industry increase in taxes comes out of our realization 
from our timber. If through economy in state and local adminis- 
tration the general burden of taxes can be reduced or at least 
maintained on the present ratio to commodity costs, there will be 
less pressure on our industry and a better future prospect of in- 
creased value in stumpage, which will warrant the purchase and 
holding of timber by wood using industries for a future supply of 
raw material. On the other hand, every increase in the taxes on 
standing timber hastens its rate of cutting and the end of the 
lumber industry in the state. 


Reforestation 


The outlook for reforestation on cutover lands in the Atlantic, 
Gulf and Lake States, has never been more propitious. The de- 
mand for these lands for agricultural purposes has so slackened 
that except in specially located areas the owners are no longer de- 
terred from thoughts of forestry by the hope of selling their cut- 
over lands to settlers. The development of a market for pulp- 
wood through the paper industry offers a merchantable crop in 
from fifty to sixty years. The urge of urban population in the 
great cities, facilitated by good roads and automobiles, has de- 
veloped recreational uses for wild land, not incompatible with the 
growth of timber. There remain, however, three outstanding de- 
terments to reforestation on the part of private owners: 


The first is ownership. These cutover lands are owned largely 
by individuals or close corporations having a period life and it is 
dificult for these individuals or corporations to adjust themselves 
to investments in planting and in carrying charges which can only 
be realized a half century hence. This, however, is a temporary 
condition. When it can be demonstrated as a profitable enterprise 
over a long period of time, private capital will find the means of 
acquiring and blocking up cheap cutover lands for this purpose. 
Large corporations using lumber or pulpwood are beginning al- 
ready to acquire land holdings, and are studying the possibilities 
of reforesting these lands. 

The second is fire protection. Private capital will never under- 
take extensive reforestation unless it can be assured of adequate 
fire protection, and we wish to impress upon the state govern- 
ments the importance of work along this line, first by way of 
general education, second by an adequate organization of patrol, 
and third by practical cooperation between the state and the coun- 
ties and private owners, in the efficient expenditure of funds for 
fire fighting. We emphatically urge the enactment of such legis- 
lation as may be necessary’in the different forest states to place 
fire patrol and fire protection on a business basis, its officers inde- 
pendent of local politics or friendship, and yet so in sympathy with 
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the farmer, settler, logger and camper, that this work will obtain 
their continued cooperation. With adequate fire protection for 
young timber, Forester W. H. Greeley, Chief of the United States 
Forest Service, has declared that we have solved 90 per cent of 
the problem of reforestation. 


The third and final obstacle to reforestation on the idle land in 
our forest states is not alone the burden of taxation that we must 
all bear, but the unequal distribution of that burden on these idle 
lands. Many Tax Commissions are alive to this injustice, and the 
assessors of incomes in various districts are instructing the local 
assessors concerning the classification of lands and land values. 
When cutover lands were selling at from $15 to $25 an acre, the 
owners of these lands, the assessors and all concerned, failed to 
realize that it was the choice locations and soil that brought these 
values in a wave of agricultural expansion; but since the war and 
since the restriction of immigration, even these lands have mate- 
rially decreased in value. But the poorer lands alongside of them 
never had a retail market value of even $15 or $10, or even $5 
per acre, and much of that land now has absolutely no market 
value. The fact that an owner of such land allows it to go back 
to the county for taxes proves both that it has no appreciative 
market value and that the taxes are capable of confiscating such 
value as it has. When these lands are placed on the assessment 
roll at 25 cents or 50 cents an acre instead of $2.50 and $5 an 
acre, they will cease to be dropped for taxes, but such an adjust- 
ment cannot be made in a single year, or even two or three years; 
but as it is made by the local assessors these wild lands will begin 
to have some marketable value. Fortunately that value is low 
enough to offer an inducement for their utilization in forestry, but 
as these lands are planted and as the growth begins to assume 
prospective value, the young timber must be assessed, and each 
year the assessment must be increased. The fear of this increas- 
ing tax burden added to the other carrying charges, and the neces- 
sity for continuing these taxes and carrying charges over a long 
period of time, discourages the enterprise. 

Several of the States have sought to meet this problem by the 
classification of these lands as forestry lands, subject to a nominal 
annual tax and a severance tax or yield tax when the crop is cut. 
Michigan has recently passed an act of this kind, but so far only 
a small amount of land has been entered under it, the reason being 
that the severance tax is too high a percentage to invite investing 
capital. The legislature of West Virginia has a committee working 
on this problem now in that State. The Forest Service has re- 
cently appointed Professor Fred R. Fairchild of the Department 
of Economics at Yale University, to organize a study of this forest 
tax problem. The Forest Service has also in cooperation with the 
various states, established forest experimental stations, one of 
which has headquarters at St. Paul, Minnesota, and is under the 
direction of Raphael Zon, one of the leading foresters and econo- 
mists in the Forest Service. 

We believe that timber owners in the forest states can, in co- 
operation with these various agencies, prepare and present to the 
proper committee of their state legislature, so complete a statement 
of the forest finance involved in this problem, that these legisla- 
tures will be able to frame special tax laws with respect to forestry 
lands that will be fair to other taxpayers and to the local taxing 
districts, and yet be of sufficiently liberal a character to induce 
capital to undertake reforestation on an extensive scale on our 
nation’s idle land. 


Recommended Program 


In conclusion, I wish to recommend as a state program: first, 
the scientific budgeting of all state expenditures with a view of 
eliminating duplication and promoting efficiency and economy; 
second, such reduction of expenditures as will relieve the forest 
industries of the fear of a considerable increase in taxes over 
future years; third, the legislative support of states’ forestry de- 
partment in its campaign of forest fire prevention; and fourth, 
special taxation of forest lands to induce reforestation of wild 
lands. 
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Trade Marks Department 


Conpuctrep By NATIONAL Trape-Mark Co., Wasuincton, D. C. 


The following are trade mark applications pertinent to the paper field pending 
in the United States Patent Office, which have been passed for publication 
and are in line for early registration unless opposition is filed promptly. For 
further information address National Trade Mark Company, Barrister Bidg., 
Washington, D. C., trade-mark specialists As an additional service feature 
to its readers, PAPER TRADE JOURNAL gladly offers to them an advance search 
free of charge on any mark they may contemplate adopting or registering. 


Rep Lape, Grev—No. 207,395. 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
paper. 

Backus Grey—No. 207,396. Minnesota and Ontario Paper 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. For sulphate wrapping and cover 
paper. 

C. M. Rice Paper Co.—No. 222,520. C. M. Rice Paper Company, 
Portland, Me. For bond paper, ledger paper, writing paper, and 
cardboard. 

Fiexi-Post—No. 229,976. Henry C. Miller, Milwaukee, Wis. 
For loose leaf binders. 

MinnEKOTA Branp—No. 232,582. Northwestern Distributing 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. For binder twine. 

Newcoms—No. 222,756. James F. Newcomb & Co., Inc., New 
York City. For printed paper and stationery. 

Gutr States—No. 228,131. E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New 
Orleans, La. For mailing envelopes. 

Aristocrat ENAMEL BookK—No. 228,132. E. C. Palmer & Co., 
Ltd., New Orleans, La. For enameled book paper. 

ANcRAMITE—No. 229,009. Standard Products 
New York City. For paper suitable for carbonizing. 

VisuaLizeErR—No. 230,244. M. Martin Kallman, Cleveland, 
Ohio. For looseleaf ledgers, card files, and vertical files. 

FeatHEeR WEIGHT Manirotp—No. 231,354. Wansco Paper 
Products Corporation, New York City. For typewriting and 
printing paper. 

Woop.tanp Crere TomwEetT—No. 232,037. Northern Paper Mills, 
Green Bay, Wis. For toilet paper. 

Paciric—No. 232,345. Pacific Paper Products Company, Ta- 
coma, Wash. For waxed paper. 

Be Sare—No. 232,809. Mary J. Catoe, Webb, Miss. For paper 
covers for toilets. 

ParasttK—No. 232,938. Paper Specialty Company, Wausau, 
Wis. For toilet paper, shelf paper, etc. 

Pussy Wittow—No. 233,097. The Tuttle Press Company, 
Appleton, Wis. For crepe paper. 

Betcarta—No. 233,545. Hanover Cordage Company, Han- 
over, Pa. For coarse-finished twines. 


Minnesota and Ontario Paper 
For sulphate wrapping and cover 


Corporation 


George Rayner Leaves St. George Paper Co. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT ] 

Soutu Norwatk, Conn., August 2, 1926—George Rayner, re- 
tiring superintendent of the St. George Paper Company can look 
back upon 44 years in the paper business in which he worked at 
all operations and learned all the “tricks of the trade” while 
contributing his share to the increased efficiency of the industry, 
says the South Norwalk Sentinal. 

In a lifetime of progressive paper-making the old master has 
gone through probably the most interesting days of its de- 
velopment. His first job, however, was not in the business. He 
was put to work at the age of nine in a woolen mill at Buxton, 
Me., and for five years shifted from department to department 
of the great factory, finally landing in the carding room. There 
he reached the stupendous wage of 50 cents a 12 hour day, and a 
few inconsequental hours of overtime thrown in for good meas- 
ure four or five days a week. 

He sighs now, when he looks back upon those days of afflu- 
ence. “But,” says Mr. Rayner, “I was not contented with even 
‘such a fine wage and set out to look for greater heights to con- 
quer ” 
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Those brought him to the paper business, which he has fol- 
lowed to this day. His first job as “shaving tender” at the age 
of 14 brought him seven and a half cents an hour. Quite an 
increase! Mr. Rayner chuckles reflectively now when he thinks 
about the pay envelope in those days and the demands made now 
by workmen in the game. 

That first job, in the old Winnepeg mills, later taken over by 
the international paper company, was in Franklin, N. H. From 
there he drifted throughout the section of the country given to 
the handling of pulp. Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont all 
saw him in various stages of learning his business, the romantic 
one of supplying to the world its medium of communication 
and intelligence. He stopped for a while at Bellows Falls and 
at one time reached as far west as Niagara Falls, and finally 
he was again stationed in his home territory in the old mill at 
Franklin, N. H. 

At that time the St. George Paper company mill, established 
22 years ago, was beginning its most prosperous period and the 
cry went up for workmen. Mr. Rayner was drafted from his 
job in Franklin and came here in 1913 as machine tender. 

The machine-tending performance did not hold him long, how- 
ever. Four years after his arrival he had become superinten- 
dent of the mill and has held the position until now. Getting 
close to 60 years of age, he feels that he is entitled to a pro- 
longed vacation. 

That vacation is going to show him some of the glories of 
his own country, things he has never had time to inspect, even 
though he has passed many in his hasty trips around the country, 


Estate of Late Robert Connolly 


(FROM CUR REGULAR COPRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, August 3, 1926.—The estate of the late Robert 
Connolly, president of the Miamisburg Paper Company, and a 
prominent Dayton business man and manufacturer, is estimated 
at $200,000, according to the will which was filed for probate here 
the latter part of last week. 

Mr. Connolly's death followed a protracted illness. The will 
was dated prior to the 1913 flood and bore the imprint of that 
disaster, the instrument having at that time been water-soaked 
and mud-splattered. 

The will bequeaths virtually all of the property to his widow, 
Ida Connolly. Two sons are not mentioned except that they are 
to be cared for by their mother. Both have grown up since the 
will was made out and were associated with their father at the 
time of his death. Doubtless they will continue to have charge of 
his affairs. 

Not more than $30,000 in real estate was represented in the 
estate and this is believed to be the Connolly home on Grand 
Avenue. 


Miami Paper Co. to Have Outing 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT ] 

Dayton, Ohio, August 3, 1926—The Miami Paper Company, 
West Carrollton, is preparing for the annual outing of the em- 
ployees which will be held on August 14 at Triangle Park in 
this city. 

Probably few parks in the country afford a more pleasant place 
for an outing or possess greater pleasure advantages. It is a 
private park owned by men interested in the Delco-Light Com- 
pany and was originally intended as a private park for those 
employees only. However, privileges have been extended to other 
concerns in recent years. Triangle Park, formerly known as 
Idylwild, skirts the Miami river and affords excellent boating. 
There is a well-equipped baseball diamond and grand stand, and 
an extra ball field for use when needed. The park is covered 
with old forest trees and there are camps for the use of the 
patrons. Ample picnic facilities thus are afforded. 
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Watson-Frye Company 


BATH, MAINE 
FOUNDERS — MACHINISTS 


Pulp and Paper Mill Machinery 
CYLINDER MOULDS 
—Bronze and Lead Valves— 


Machine 
Ticonderoga, N. Y., U. S. 


WAStFR OF TURPRS or 


: ‘WARREN | IMPROVED 2A 


E CALENDAR 
x With Flexible Blades, Universal Adjustment and Control 
8 (PATENTED) 


| WARREN pyngyr? (ATU WINDERS 
5 Patent BALL VALVE IlIydrant 


Stock Circulating Systems and 
other Paper Mill Specialties 


z Ficonsieaiedh 


5 SEND FOR OUR’ BULLETIN & 


Dietz Toilet Paper Machines 


For making Toilet and Paper Towel Rolls 
(With or without perforations) 


Self Adjusting — Easy to Operate 
Also 
AUTOMATIC TUBE MACHINES 


Producin, a 600 ae toi‘et tubes per 
Manufacturers ot — St 
winding Machines, ry ba 


repe 1 
oll slitting Machines, Photo Mount Bevel- 
ing Machines, Kotary 


= Cutting Machines, etc. 
ce solicited 


DIETZ MACHINE WORKS 


126-128 W. Fontaine Str 
Cor, Waterloo St. (petween Front & ids St.) 
and low Diamo S.. 


Phila., Penna., U. S. A. 


WATER IS CHEAPER THAN COAL 


You can cut your operating costs 
tremendously by using water power 
in your mill and thus saving coal. 

here ms a more efficient machine 

for this than a C.M.C. 

Hydraulic PTurbine. Year in and 

year out, it delivers a steady supply 
of power at low cost. 

us for our free catalog No. 

306 which tells in detail how you 

can apply water power to your mill. 

Agents Wanted in Open Territory— 

Write for Details 


Christiana Machine 


Company 
Specialists in the manufacture of Hy- 
draulic Turbines, Cast Tooth Gears, 


Mortise Gears and Cut Gears 
Christiana, Pa., U. S. A. 
Established 1830 


Works 


hr 
owel Machines, Slitting and Re- 
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The 


ST. REGIS PAPER 


COMPANY 


Daily Capacity 
425 TONS 


Newsprint, Catalog 
Directory Papers 
Butchers Manila 
Packers Oiled Manila 


General Sales Office 
49 Wall St., New York 


Farmers’ Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BLUE RIDGE FIBER 
Bleached Soda Pulp 


Manufactured and sold by 


COLUMBIAN PAPER COMPANY 
BUENA VISTA VIRGINIA 


Samples and Prices upon application 
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_ CONS TRUCTION 


ma 


= NEWS— 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


New York, N. Y.—The Liberty Fibre Corporation has been 
incorporated with a capital of $40,000, to manufacture paper boxcs 
and containers. The company is headed by I. and B. Grossman, 
and P. Fernberg. The company is represented by H. W. Lewy, 
2 Rector street, New York. 

Wilmington, Del.—Duvals, Inc., care of the Delaware Regis- 
tration Trust Company, 900 Market street, Wilmington, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $1,000,000, to manufacture paper 
products. 

New York, N. Y.—The Public Service Paper Box Company 
kas been incorporated with a capital of $10,000, to manufacture 
and deal in paper boxes and containers. The incorporators are 
M. Shapiro and M. Bookspan. The company is represented by 
Joseph Lew, 299 Broadway, New York. 

Lynn, Mass.—The Bay State Wall Paper Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000, to manufacture and deal 
in wall papers and other kindred paper goods. E. M. Carlton 
is president; and Veronica M. Kavanagh, 44 Cottage street, Lynn, 
treasurer. 

New York, N. Y.—The Link-Casale Corporation has been in- 
corporated with a capital of 100 shares of common stock, no par 
value, to manufacture and deal in paper products. The incor- 
porators are E. J. and M. D. Link, and M. F. Casale. The com- 
pany is represented by McKercher & Link, 19 John street, New 
York. 

New York, N. Y.—The S. R. S. Paper Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of 100 shares of common stock, no par 
value, to deal in paper goods. The incorporators are H. Stone- 
ham and D. Schmerle. The company is represented by B. A. 
Shalek, 111 Broadway, New York. 

Newark, N. J.—The Visible Products Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000, to manufacture and deal in 
paper goods. The incorporators are J. Tracy Horton, H. M. Fos- 
ter and S. Sidney, 972 Broad street. The last noted is representa- 
tive. 

New York, N. Y.—The Ideal Card and Paper Company has 
been incorporated with a nominal capital of $5,000, to manufacture 
and deal in paper goods. The incorporators are A. H. Kunto and 
M. S. Coan. The company is represented by Coan & Coan, 277 
Broadway, New York. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—The Marbleized Fibre Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $500,000, to manufacture fibre goods. 
The incorporators are William H. Meyer and K. Holzmueller, 
both of Cincinnati. 

Chicago, IlL—The W. L. Etnier Paper Company, 105 West 
street, has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000, to manu- 
facture and deal in paper products. The incorporators are William 
B. Moak, Walter L. Etnier and Roy J. Zander. 

Financial 

Newark, N. J.—Application has been made for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver for the National Paper Box Company. Kent and 
Renner streets. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—The Davis-Stevenson Paper Corporation 
has arranged for a change of name to the Abbott-Cheney Corpora- 
lion. 


Montville, Conn.—P. LeRoy Harwood, New London, Conn, 
has been appointed temporary receiver for the Fort Griswold Pa- 
per Company, Montville. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Hygienic Paper Service Company has 
made application for a discharge from bankruptcy, to be heard by 
the District Court on Aug. 27. Nathan D. Antenson, Victory 
Building, is attcrney for the bankrupt. 

Carthage, N. Y.—The Carthage Paper Board Company has 
filed notice of change of name to the Carthage Pulp and Board 
Company. 

Philadelphia, Pa—The E. T.. Garrett Paper Company has 
filed final schedules in bankruptcy showing liabilities of $91,265, and 
assets of $108,038. 

Bellingham, Wash.—The Pacific Coast Paper Mills, Inc., will 
proceed at once with the erection of its proposed new one-story 
addition, estimated to cost about $190,000, including equipment, 
and will have the structure ready for machinery installation at 
earliest moment. J. J. Herb is president. 

Sumner, Wash.—The Northern Board Mills, Inc., manufac- 
turer of paperboard products, etc., affiliated with the Paraffine 
Company, San Francisco, Cal., has completed plans for a two- 
story addition, 35 x 85 feet, for which work will be placed under 
way immediately. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Central States Envelope Company, 
East Washington street, has awarded a general contract to J. W. 
& W. C. Martin, 3551 Carrolton avenue, for the erection of its 
proposed new addition to its factory, to be two-story and _ base- 
ment, 40 x 150 feet, reported to cost about $40,000. Harrison & 
Turnock, Board of Trade Building, are architects and engineers. 

Houston, Tex.—L. A. Bernard, 1703 Sawyer street, Houston, 
has been making inquiries for machinery for the conversion of 
waste paper into fine pulp, and is said to be planning the estab- 
lishment of a local mill of this character. 

Bastrop, La.—The Louisiana Pulp and Paper Company has 
authorized the immediate erection of a new one-story mill on 
local site, the work to be carried out by day labor. The structure 
will be 100 x 565 feet, reported to cost close to $500,000, including 
machinery, list of which will be arranged at an early date. 


New Companies 

New York, N. Y.—The Certificate Envelope Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of 100 shares of common 
stock, no par value, to manufacture envelopes and kindred paper 
products. The incorporators are G. Lasker and J. Frey. The com- 
pany is represented by M. G. Cutler, 110 West 40th street, New 
York. ; 

Sidney, Ohio—The Sidney Paper Box and Novelty Company 
has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000, to manufacture pa- 
per boxes and other paper specialties. The incorporators are George 
Gagoudy, T. Cummings and D. C. Warner, all of Sidney. 

Rochester, N. ¥.—The Garsons Stationery Company has 
been incorporated with capital of $20,000, to manufacture and deal 
in writing papers and kindred products. The incorporators are E. 


and A. G. Goldstein. The company is represented by L. O. Gross- 
man, attorney, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 





———— 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JULY 31, 1926 








SUMMARY 
Cigarette paper .- 
Wall paper. 
Paper hangings 
News print ee 
Printing paper .. 
Packing paper . 
Pergamyn PAPCF sseeceeeececreeerecrereees 4 cs. 
Litho Paper .--+ereeeeeeenereeereerncnees 50 cs. 
Go'd coated PAPOT wc ceeereeeeneseranneneens 3 cs. 
Surface coated Paper .....-seeeeeceesesece 35 cs. 
Photo Paper ..ccaceecreneeereeeesvesacens cs. 
Drawing Paper ...-cecesecseecees 76 rolls, 38 cs, 
Filter paper ....scccccccccccccecceccccens 12 cs. 
Filter MasS ...cccgoccccccccccvcccccccces 40 bis. 
Bowl paper ..:.  cecccccccccccsesccccves 6 bis. 
Parchment Paper ..-.-sseeesceceees 8 bis., 2 cs. 
Tissue PAPC ...seeeccceesceeeeescccesess 41 cs. 
Decalcomania paper ....ceeseeeseseevcvaces 24 cs. 
Chesed PAVE co ccvececreccccovdsecvessete 11 cs. 
Writing Paper coccccccccvcce.  sesececer 39 cs. 
Note paper, tC. .ccccccsccccccocecs 13 bis., 6 cs. 
Set Deetd vccoxdksnieaednesesadenet 1416 rolls 
Paper boxes ..cccccscccccccccveseoccsese cs. 
Miscellaneous paper ....escsecccccessccecs 94 cs, 


CIGARETTE PAPER 

Standard Products Corp., Indep. Hall, Havre, 
160 cs. 

Standard Products Corp., La Savoie, Havre, 
2 cs. 

P. J. Schweitzer, La Savoie, Havre, 5 cs. 

P. J. Schweitzer, Pr. Garfield, Marseilles, 51 cs. 

British-American Tobacco Co., Celtic, Liverpool, 


5 cs. 
WALL PAPER 


G. J. Hunken, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 8 bls. 
J. E. Bernard, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 1 ble. 

a J. Emmerich, Olympic, Southampton, 3 cs., 
e. 


: American Express Co., Aquitania, Southampton, 
cs. 


Keller-Dorian Paper Co., Aquitania, Southamp- 
ton, cs. 


Pitt & Scott, Aquitania, Southampton, 4 cs. 
PAPER HANGINGS 


W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Minnetonka, London, 
17 bis.. 1 cs. 


. A C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Franconia, Liverpool, 


Whiting & Patterson Co., Olympic, Southamp- 
ton, 7 cs. 


NEWS PRINT 


ay rere & Whittemore, Inc., Bremen, Bremen, 
Tous, 


PRINTING PAPER 
gq nbe Shipping Co., N, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
cs. 


F. L. Kramer & Co., Minnetonka, London, 6 cs. 


al ttartman & Co., Inc., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 


eur: Heffernan Paper Co., Andania, Hamburg, 
a 21S. 


oo i etareman & Co., Inc., Andania, Hamburg, 


J. H. Scott P, . i 
$6 rolls. ou aper Co., Andania, Hamburg, 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Celtic, Liverpool, 


‘ Goodwin & Co., Rotterdam, Rotter- 
am, 11 cs, 

P. C. Zuhlke, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 30 cs. 
_ Perry, Ryer & Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 53 
Japan Paper Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 4 cs. 


PACKING PAPER 


Natio 1 Co - 
undam, € bls. mempere Pope Corp., Tanchs, Rot 


11 APollinaris Agency Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 


PERGAMYN PAPER 
F. C. Strype, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 4 cs. 
LITHO PAPER 
osname & Lang Manfg. Co., Eelbeck, Canton, 


cs 
GOLD COATED PAPER 
Weiss Forwarding Co., Bremen, Bremen, 3 cs. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 


P. C. Zuhlke, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 23 cs. 
Gevaert Co. of America, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 


2 cs. 


c 


PHOTO PAPER 
J. J. Gavin, Celtic, Liverpool, 3 cs. 


DRAWING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 34 cs., 


76 rolls. 


Hirschberg Co., Minnetonka, London, 4 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnetonka, Lon- 


don, 12 cs. 


FILTER MASS 
A. Grimer, Inc., Bremen, Bremen, 40 bls. 


BOWL PAPER 
C. A. Johnson & Co., Franconia, Liverpool, 


PARCHMENT PAPER 


O. G. Hempstead & Co., N. Amsterdam, Rot- 
terdam, cs. ; 
Maurice O'Meara Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 


Ss. ‘Gilbert, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 1 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
S. Gilbert, N, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 4 cs. 
oa Shipping Co., Rockenheim, Hamburg, 
cs. 
¥. C. Strype, Franconia, Liverpool, 4 cs. 
S. Gilbert, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 6 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA . PAPER 
C. W. Sellers, Bremen, Bremen, 4 cs. 
L. A. Consmiller, Bremen, Bremen, 12 cs. 
W. J. Byrnes, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 8 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Bremen, Bremen, 11 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
F. R. Lazarus, Indep. Hall, Havre, 3 cs. 
Gimbel Bros., Indep. Hall, Havre, 2 es. 
Guibout freres, Olympic, Southampton, 11 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., Olympic, Southampton, 2 


6 bls. 


cs. 
The Eleto Co., Olympic, Southampton, 7 cs. 
American Express Co., Olympic, Southampton, 


. Globe Shipping Co., Aquitania, Southampton, 
Sinchos Co., Aquitania, Southampton, 10 cs. 
NOTE PAPER AND ENVELOPES 
Gimbel Bros., Celtic, Liverpool, 13 bls., 2 cs. 
NOTE PAPER AND CARDS 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnetonka, Lon- 


don, 4 cs. 
STRAW BOARD 


arate Bank, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 214 
rolls. 
A. Vuyk, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 381 rolls. 
A. Vuyk, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 464 rolls. 


PAPER BOXES 


R. A. Johnson Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 18 cs. 
Ireland Candy Co., A, Ballin, Hamburg, 5 cs. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
ony Art Novelty Co., Indep. Hall, Havre, 


cs. 
‘ International Accep. Bank, Innoko, Rotterdam, 
cs. 
Cheramy, Inc., Olympic, Southampton, 2 cs. 
Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Olympic, South- 
ampton, 12 cs. 
Houbigant, Inc., Olympic, Southampton, 4 cs. 
Steiner Paper Corp., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 


23 cs. 
F. Blank & Co., La Savoie, Havre, 12 cs. 
C. Grimmer, Inc., La Savoie, Havre, 1 cs. 
Japan Paper Co., La Savoie, Havre, 4 cs. 
C. Clark & Co., La Savoie, Havre, 2 cs. 
Keller-Dorian Paper Co., La Savoie, Havre, 18 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., N. Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, 285 bis. rags. | 

Marx Maier Papermill Supply Co., N. Amster- 
o~ Rotterdam, 143 bls, bagging. 

arx Maier permill Supply Co., N. Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam, 24 bls. rags.- 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., N. Amsterdam, Rot- 
terdam, 56 bls. rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Rockenheim, Hamburg, 
436 bis. rags. : 
oo Silberman & Co., Rockenheim, Hamburg, 98 

is. rags. 

State Bank, Bremen, Bremen, 114 bls. rags. 

Chase National Bank, Bremen, Bremen, 87 bls. 


rags. 
Albion Trading Co., Bremen, Bremen, 13 bis. 
* W. Fenton, Inc., Bremen, Bremen, 28 bis. 
Central National Bank, Bremen, Bremen, 24 


The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Innoko, Rotterdam, 
78 bis. rags. 


State Bank, Innoxo, Rotterdam, 62 bls. rags. 

Robert Blank, Innoko, Rotterdam, 135 bls. rags, 

Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Innoko, Rotter- 
dam, 56 bls. rags. 

I. J. Hyman, Inc., Indep. Hall, Havre, 22 bls. 


rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Indep. Hall, Havre, 
551 bls. rags, 117 bls. bagging. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Indep. Hall, Havre, 
39 bis. new cuttings. 

D. M. Hicks, Indep. Hall, Havre, 82 bls. rags. 

Atlas Waste Manfg. Co., Indep. Hall, Havre, 
148 bls. rags. ; 

The Barrett Co., Indep. Hall, Havre, 100 bls. 


rags. 

Whaling Waste Products Co., Indep. Hall, 
Havre, 126 bls. jute waste. 

General Fiber Co., Indep. Hall, Havre, 52 bls. 
rags. 

. Cowan, Indep, Hall, Havre, 7 bls. rags. 

. Galaup, Indep. Hall, Havre, 3 bls. rags. 

Salomon Bros. Co., Indep. Hall, Havre, 53 
bls. thread waste. 

E. Cross & Co., Indep. Hall, Havre, 43 bls. 


rags. 

Manufacturers Trust Co., Fred. VIII, Copen- 
hagen, 800 bls. bagging. 

entral National Bank, Fred. VIII, Copen- 
hagen, 201 bls. rags. 

nion National Bank, Caledonia, Glasgow, 111 

bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Andania, Hamburg, 48 
bls. rags. 
a Goldman, Sachs & Co., Andania, Hamburg, 89 

is. rags. 

American Woolstock Corp., Andania, Hamburg, 
190 bls. rags. 

Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Siboney, Havana, 
46 bsl. rags. 

S. Silberman & Co., A. Ballix, Hamburg, 45 
bls. rags. 

Kaplan Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 32 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 100 
bls. rag pulp. 

The Barrett Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 148 bls. 


rags. 
Amsinck, Sonne & Co., Inc., A. Ballin, Ham- 
burg, 50 bls. jute waste. . 
Maier Papermill Supply Co., A. Ballin, Ham- 
burg, 127 bls. rags. 
. Sternberg & Son, Conehatta, Manchester, 
5 bls. rags. 
J. Cohen Son & Co., Conehatta, Manchester, 47 
bls. rags. 
+ Vacuum Co., Conehatta, Manchester, 172 bls. 
agging. 
utnick Bros., Celtic, Liverpool, 7 bls. rags. 
Robert Blank, Ida, Venice, 142 bls. rags. 
Chase National Bank, Ida, Trieste, 135 bls. 
rags. 
Guaranty Trust Co., Mercier, Antwerp, 11 bls. 
rags. 
es Chemical National Bank, Mercier, Antwerp, 29 
S. rags. 
Kidder-Peabody Accep. Corp., Mercier, Antwerp, 
185 bls. rags. . 
Central National Bank, Mercier, Antwerp, 119 
bls. rags. 
Carolina Bag Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 100 
bls. ro. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Minnetonka, London, 
60 bls. rags. 
OLD ROPE 
Brown Bros. & Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
261 coils. 
S. Birkenstein & Son, N. Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, 50 coils. 
M. Maier Papermill Supply Co., N. Amsterdam, 
Rotierdam, 36 coils. 
Brown Bros. Co., Bremen, Bremen, 32 coils. 
a Bros. & Co., Indep. Hall, Havre, 220 
coils, 
International Purchasing Co., Indep. Hall, Ha- 
vre, 53 coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Idaho, Hull, 330 coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Idaho, Newcastle, 117 coils. | 
W. Schall & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 33 coils. 
~- Steck & Co., Cabo Villano, Marseilles, 66 


coils. 

Chase National Bank, Cabo Vil!ano, Marseilles, 
110 coils. 

State Bank, Cabo Villano, Marseilles, 15 coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Marengo, Hull, 228 coils. 

S. Birkenstein & Son, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 
65_ coils. 

rown Bros. & Co.; Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 97 


coils. 
MANILA ROPE 


Ellermans’ Wilson Line, Minnetonka, London, 
48 coils. 
Manufacturers Trust Co., Pr. Garfield, Manila, 


315 pk 
ae CORDAGE 
Disbrow Cordage Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotter- 
12 coils. 
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WOOD PULP 


M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Rockenheim, Ham- 
burg, 1700 bls. wood pulp, 260 tons. 

National City Bank, Sednieies. Hamburg, 900 
bls. wood pulp, 180 tons, 

H. Hollesen, Inc., Bremen, Bremen, "3150 bls. 
sul _ 630 tons. 


kley, Dunton & Co., Bremen, Bremen, 400 
bls. —~ pulp. 


Inc., 


Inc., 
Fredensbro, Hernosand, 
Trieste, 


Inc., Rotterdam, Rotter- 


Inc., Orla, Stockholm, 


(Continued from page 73) 
M. ie, Indep. Hall, Havre, 120 bls, rags. 
“he Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Indep. Hall, Havre, 
1224 bis. rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Indep. Hall, 
129 bis. rags. 
Salomon Bros. & Co., Indep. Hall, Havre, 388 
bls. 
dD. tT Murphy, Indep. Hall, Havre, 187 bls. 
Sentoot: National Bank, Indep. Hail, Havre, 
22 bis. ra 
Indep. Hall, 


Havre, 


gs. 

a Blueprint Co., 
cs. writing paper. 
Gimbel Bros., Indep. Hall, 


ing pa 
»b. E-“Murphy,, Istria, Naples, 132 bls. rags. 


Havre, 


Havre, 2 cs. writ- 


Brown Bros. Co., Istria, Messina, 108 bis. 
ra 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Istria, Oran, 672 
bls. rags. 

D. I. Murphy, Istria, Oran, 56 bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Istria, Genoa, 175 coils 
old rope. 

J. A. Steer & Co., Cabo Villano, Marseilles, 
233 bls. rags. 

Leshner Paperstock Co., Cabo Villano, Mar- 
seilles, 66 bls. rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Cabo Villano, Mar- 
seilles, 79 bis. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Cabo Villano, Marseilles, 
36 bls. rags. 

S. E. Ingber, Cabo Villano, Marseilles, 44 bls. 
rags. 

Ta canatal & Keene, Inc., Cabo Villano, Mar- 
seilles, 233 bls. rags. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Trolleholm, Stock- 
holm, 6700 bls. wood pulp. 

H. Hollesen, Inc., Hannover, Bremen, 260 bis. 
sulphite, 52 tons. 

Robert Blank, Bruxelles, Antwerp, 212 bis. 
rags. 

Robert Blank, Northwestern Miller, London, 


J. Anderson & Co., Carlsholm, Gothenburg, 375 
bls. sulphite pulp. 
Scandinavian Pulp Carlshoim, 
Gothenburg, 1524 bis. 
Scandinavian Pulp Carlsholm, 
Gothenburg, 6096 bis. 
Borregaard Co. 
750 bls. e 


Agency, Inc, 
sulphite pulp. 
Agency. Inc., 
kraft pu 


Inc., Poe. isholm, Gothen. 


» Ene, Carlsholm, Wiborg, 


Carisholm, Norrsundet, 
6250 bis. sulphate — 
Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., Carlsholm, Gosh. 
enburg, 54 rolls wrapping pai 
Castle & Overton, a WwW 
many, we bis. —— 
Castle Overton, 
dam, 429 so wood ‘pulp. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JULY 31 


est Harcuvar, Ger 


West Eldara, Rotter. 


» 1926 


E. M. Sergeant & Co., 
256 bis. sulphite pulp. 

Scandinavian ulp Agency, Carlsholm, 
Gothenburg, 499 bls, sulphate pul 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, bn » Carlsholm, 
Gothenburg, 3297 bls. sulphite pulp. 

Mechanics & Metals Natl. Bank, 
Manchester, 348 bls. rags. 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JULY 31 


Carlsholm, Gothenburg, 


pa. . 


Conehatta, 


» 1926 


M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., 


Idefjord, Stockholm, 
2500 bis. wood pulp. 


158 bls. rags. 
, 1926 
rags 


Innoko, Rotterdam, 


b!s. rags. 
Castle 
London, 


& Overton, 


Innoko, 91 bls. rags. 


Rotterdam, 95 
& Overton, Inc., 


Blank, 


Innoko, 


Innoko, Rotterdam, 


Innoko, Rotterdam, 


bls. wood pulp. 159 tons. 
a 
bls. sulphate. | 
D. Fred. VIII, Copenhagen, 250 
150 bls. wood pulp. 
Fredensbro, 
Hernosand, 1722 bls. sulphate. 
J. 
3850 bls. sulphate. 
2205 bis. wood pulp. 
1375 bls. wood pulp. 
278 bis. rags. 
& Co., 
bls. rags 
198 bls. rags. 
S. Birkenstein & Sons, 
bls. rags. 
Considine Co., Inc., Innoko, Rotterdam, 20 bls. Salomon Bros. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Bremen, Bremen, 554 
Tidewater permills Co., Bornholm, Botwood, 
Buck, Nay & Co., Inc., Fred, VIII, Oslo, 800 
Johanson, Wales & Sanam, 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Fredensbro, Hernosand, 
Mead, Patton & Co., Aslaug, Gaspe, P. Q., 6107 
M. Gottesman & ow 
PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
Brown Bros. 
Robert 
Innoko, Rotterdam, 62 
bls. rags. 
wrapping paper. bis. flax waste. 


bls. wood ~~ 
Bulkley, mton & Co., Innoko, Rotterdam, 800 
N. S., 6601 bls. wood pulp. 
Brown Bros, & Co., Carlsholm, Norrsundet, 125 
bls. wood pulp. 
Eeetaute & Co., Fred. VIII, Oslo, 
Fred. VIII, 
Oslo, 75 bis. wood pulp 
Johanson, Wales & , a 
750 bls. wood pulp. 
Anderson & Co., 
bls. sulphite. 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., Ida, 
dam, 665 bls. wood pulp. 
M. Gottesman & Mm 
WEEK ENDING JULY 31 
The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., 
bls. rags. 
Castle Rotterdam, 17 
159 bls. 
rags. 
S. E. Ingber, Innoko, Rotterdam, 
Spaulding & Tewksbury, 
112 rolls straw board. 
Keystone Blue Paper Co., Innoko, Rotterdam, Johanson, Wales 
24 cs. drawing paper. 


Unkle Extractor at Moss Point Mill 


In a recent reply to a question seeking information relative to 
the results accomplished through the use of the Unkle Extractor, 
tae Southern Paper Company of Moss Point, Miss., wrote the 
.vilowing interesting information: 

“We now have had the Unkle Extractor in use for one and 
one-half years. During this time we have seen a great improve- 
ment in the operation and production of our paper machines, We 
have overcome the wide variation of basis weight of paper we 
were experiencing prior to the installation of the Unkle Extractor. 

“Heretofore we were using an ordinary beater, to brush out the 
broken paper from the paper machines and Finishing Room, as is 
usually done by filling the beater and letting it run until the broke 
is completely brushed out. A great part of the broke—of the first 
half of the beater—would become hydrated, making very slow 
stock, which caused the basis weight of paper to run heavy during 
the time such beater of broke was running over the machine. 
After this beater of broke had passed over the machine, because 
the Machine Tender had regulated his weights to suit the density 
of the beater broke, the weights would start running light. This 
way of furnishing broke obviously kept the Machine Tender pretty 
much on the go chasing weights. 

“With the use of the Extractor we can easily distribute the 
quantity of broke furnish uniformly throughout the entire day, 
which eliminates to a very large extent the variation of basis 
weights. 


Robert Blank, City of Eureka, Naples, 


Inc., 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 31, 
T. D. Downing & Co., 


L. Glass, Indep. Hall, 


Havre, 36 bis. rags. 
& Co., 


Indep. Hall, 


& Sparre, 
Gothenburg, 975 bls. sulphate pulp. 


146 bls. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JULY 31, 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Hannover, Bremen, 37 


1926 
Northwestern Miller, 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Rockenheim, Hamburg, 
125 bls. wood pulp, 25 tons. 

National City Bank, Rockenheim, 
800 bls. wood pulp, 160 tons. 

M. W. Pryor, Rockenheim, 
writing paper. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Idefjord, Stockholm, 
8100 bls. wood pulp. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Trolleholm, Stock- 
holm, 1200 bls. wood pulp. 
M. Gottesman & Co., tne. East Indian, Stock- 
holm, 3000 bis. wood pulp 

Castle & Overton, Inc., ‘West Eldara, 
540 bls. wood pulp, 


Hamburg, 


. 5 
1926 Hamburg, 5 os. 


Indep. Hall, Havre, 65 


Havre, 93 


Inc., Carlsholm, Holland, 


“Besides the very satisfactory performance of the Unkle Ex- 
tractor, we have cut out a broke hustler from each shift—a saving 
of nearly $10.00 per day. This beater and extractor is located at 
one side of calenders, where it receives all broke from the machine 
and Finishing Room. The extracted stock flow is regulated ' 
centrifugal pump, through which it is forced to the beater chest. 

“We trust the foregoing explains clearly to you our method of 
using the Extractor, and our satisfaction.” 


Imperial Paper Box Co. in New Plant 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, July 26, 1926—The Imperial Paper Box Com- 
pany, capitalized at $25,000, has begun operations in its newly 
equipped plant at 456-460 Woodland avenue. Gilbert L. Smith, 
who has had many years’ experience in the paper and paper box 
industry in New York, the south and Cleveland, is president and 
general manager. The company, just incorporated, will manu- 
facture a complete line of setup boxes and has sufficient orders 
on its books to insure a busy season. 

Officers and incorporators of the new company, all members 
of the ‘amily of Gilbert L. Smith, are as follows: Leslie A. 
Smith, of Henry L. Doherty & Company, New York, vice presi- 
dent; G L. Smith, with Bordan & Co., Toledo, Ohio, secretary 
and treasurer, and Rose R. Smith, assistant secretary and 
treasurer. 
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Industrial Bond Issues 


WE are prepared to purchase entire 

bond issues of sizeable and sound 
American industrial and manufacturing 
companies. 


Address our office 
at 
42 Broadway, New York City 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 
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ROLL PAPER—We ae. sway TANKS 


interested in large lots of roll paper—any ; ; 
size or diameter. Blow Pits, Acid Storage Tanks, Vats, Etc. 


Send us your specifications for prompt shipment 
Paper Manufacturers Co. Inc. Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co., ‘icdeoeh Michigan 
5th & Willow Sts., Phila., Pa. 


“THE FOURDRINIER THAT TOOK 


Mayer Coating Machines Company, Inc. THE IRE OUT OF WIRE” 


Laboratory Coating Machines and machines for the man- INTERNATIONAL WIRE WORKS 


ufacture of Waxed papers, gummed , Asphalt ted 
and duplexed ere and other — a MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


P. O. Box 487 Rochester, N. Y. 


Cr cwucr1 awn Harman Cverraic 
aL) oy o S se 5 


7 UNITYPE NES es The Modern Way 
vet PULVERITED 9d enc ones ae of Handling Paper 


ERIE CITY IRON WORKS 2 


The Cleveland Crane’ & Engineering Co. 
PAPER TESTS 


In Accordance with T. A. P. P. I. 
Standard Methods 


Your carbon black requirements 
are assured by our foresight in de- 
veloping new gas fields, based on 
an unequalled experience of over 


Otis — P. — Water — Microphotogr 
Electrical, Mechanical Physical, Chemical wot Pecan certo Tests 


ELEC 
ita GODFREY L.CABOT, INC. 
940 OLD SouTH BuitDING, Boston. 











































New York Market Review 


Office of THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, August 4, 1926. 
Conditions in the local paper market are fairly satisfactory 


considering the time of the year. Demand for the various grades 
is reported to be better than had been expected, and the industry 
is apparently looking forward with confidence to the autumn 
season. Prices in practically all divisions of the paper market 
are holding well up to schedule, and, in some instances, are firmer. 

News print is still in strong demand and, while supplies are 
scmewhat more plentiful, due to the greatly increased production, 
prices are being well maintained. Despite the summer relaxation 
publishers of the leading newspapers of the country report that 
advertising and circulation show little falling off. 

The paper board market continues to show signs of improve- 
ment and chip board, in particular, is much firmer. Fine papers 
are in excellent request and quotations rule very steady. The 
undertone of the coarse paper market is strong and a big busi- 
ness is being done at present with summer specialties. 
paper continues to move in good volume. 

Mechanical Pulp 

Both domestic and imported ground wood are in moderate 
request. Production of mechanical pulp is proceeding at a satis- 
factory rate, and the output is of sufficient volume to take care 
of all immediate requirements. Shipments against contract are 
moving at a steady pace, and prices are holding up very well, 
taking everything into consideration. 

Chemical Pulp 

Demand for chemical pulp is mostly along routine lines. How- 
ever, both foreign and domestic producers are well sold ahead 
on contract, and practically the only activity experienced at pres- 
ent is in the spot market. With the expansion of open water 
shipments, supplies of imported chemical pulp are more abundant 
than for some time, and consumers are having little difficulty in 
filling their requirements. Quotations are unchanged from. last 
week, and the tone of the market is steady. 

Old Rope and Bagging 

No new developments transpired in the old rope and bagging 
market. The demand for the various grades of old rope was 
fairly persistent during the past week, and prices were well main- 
taind. Bagging was in moderate request, although, judging by 
the number of inquiries in the market for future business, a 
general expansion may be due shortly. 

Rags 

There is a better feeling for both domestic and imported rags, 
and dealers are looking forward to a more active market in the 
near future. Prices are practically unchanged, and are holding 
up very well. Roofing rags, in particular, are in improved re- 
quest, and quotations are being well maintained, despite keen 
competition for desirable orders. 

Waste Paper 

Although demand from the mills for waste paper continues 
rather light, dealers are much encouraged by the improvement 
reported in the paper board market. In some quarters the view 
is expressed that a more active market is due at any time, and 
prospects for the near future are quite promising. Prices are 
unaltered, and there have been few reports of shading lately. 


Wrapping 
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Twine 

Most of the business transacted in the twine market during the 
past week was along routine lines. While prices are considered to 
be too low at present, the industry is in a sounder position than 
for some time at this period of the year, and a general expansion 


vf the industry is anticipated in the fall by many authorities on 
the market. 





Steady Paper Demand From Uruguay 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., August 4, 1926.—Uruguay offers a steady 
market for various classes of paper and paper products, imports 
of the principal classes amounting to 24,411,959 pounds, valued at 
$1,057,825, in 1925, representing an increase of 19 per cent in 
quantity and of 45 per cent in value over the preceding year, 
according to Consular advices from Montevideo, Uruguay, re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce. 

There are 19 daily newspapers published in Montevideo, several 


dailies of lesser importance in some of the more important interior 
towns, 10 weekly newspapers, and 40 monthly and semi-monthly 
periodicals, as well as 90 job printing establishments of varied 


importance in Montevideo and some 25 similar establishments in 
the interior of the Republic. This well established industry con- 
sumes considerable quantities of book and printing paper annually, 
which must be supplied entirely by imports from abroad. 

Receipts of printing and lithographic paper showed an increase 
of 40 per cent in quantity during 1925 over the preceding year, 
while news print imports rose about 12 per cent. On the other 
hand, imports of special chrome book paper decreased 8 per cent 
in quantity in that period. Notwithstanding the activity of the 
local paper industry which manufactures about 3,000 tons of wrap- 
ping paper annually, there was an- increase of about 23 per cent in 
the receipts of this class of paper into Uruguay during 1925 as 
compared with the preceding year. 

Imports of cigarette paper increased 90 per cent in 1925 over 
the preceding year, and unlined paper board and strawboard 27 
per cent. On the other hand, lined paper board and strawboard 
declined 54 per cent, and bristols and ivory board 4 per cent 
under receipts for 1924. 

Exports of paper and paper products from the United States 
to Uruguay have remained quite constant during the past four 
years, the total value of these shipments averaging about $1(),000 
.snually. Toilet paper and photographic paper form the largest 
items in point of value in these exports, followed by news print, 


wall board, book paper, blotting paper, tissue and crepe paper, and 
paper bags. 


American Writing to Build Machine Room 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Horyoxe, Mass., July 26, 1926—-Plans were filed by the Amer- 
ican Writing Paper Company the past week for the construc- 
tion of a new paper machine room, to house two machines of 
the company, with the city engineer. The building will be erccted 
on Sargent -street and will be 32 feet) high, of steel brick and con- 
crete and 53x120 feet in size. The contract has been let to 


the Daniel O’Connell’s Sons Company and will cost about $24, 
000. 
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JAMES W. SEWALL 
Consulting Forester 


OLD TOWN MAINE 
Largest Cruising House in America 


Don’t Guess at Important Matters 
SS] BOWSHER’S SPEED or MOTION 
: INDICATOR is indispensable 


in obtaining a UNIFORM speed of machmery, and 
is one of the most PROFITABLE little devices ever 
put in a mill. Will pay for itself in 30 days. Dial 
12 in. in diameter. eight, 10 Ibs. 


The N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 


B. M. BAXTER & CO. 


Engineering Service for Paper Mills 
PULP PAPER BOXBOARD POWER 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CLEVELAND, O. 
400 Lindquist Bldg. $716 Euclid Ave. 


MUIRHEAD and MANSFIELD 
501 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Board Mill Production Service 
Standardized Furnishes and Costs 
Production Quality Economy Problems 
A New Service based on twenty-five years’ Practical Experience 


JAMES L. CAREY 


Paper Mill Architect and Engineer 
208 North Laramie Avenue, Chicago 
Cable Address: 


Codes: ABC Sth 
JASCAR, Chicago 


Western Union 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 
316 Hudson Street, New York City 

PAPER: Microscopical, physical and chemical tests. Complete 
laboratories. Constant standard conditions. 

WOODPULP: Sampling, weighing, and moisture determinations by 
own staff at New York snd Philadelphia. Special arrangements 
for other ports. 

Approved chemists to American Paper and Pulp Association and 

American Association of Woodpulp Sepesionn 


HAYTON PUMP and BLOWER CO. 


APPLETON, WIS. 
Centrifugal and Triplex Pumps 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Designing Pumps to Fit All Conditions Our Specialty 


D. MANSON SUTHERLAND, Jr. 
Consulting Chemical Engineer 
Broad Street Bank Building Trenton, N. J. 
SPECIAL FIBRE PRODUCTS AND WATERPROOFING COMPOSITIONS 
PROCESSES FORMING AND DRYING MACHINES 
HOMOGENEOUS BO. WASTE FIBRES 


BOARDS, PR or 
PURIFICATION OF EFFLUENTS 
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FREDERICK L. SMITH 


21 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


PULP AND PAPER MILL 
ENGINEER 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


FOREST ENGINEERS 
527. Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
Chemical Pulp Mill Engineers 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 

Digester, Acid Proof and other Guaranteed 
Linings Bleaching Systems 


KARL A. LEFREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


171 Madison Ave., New York City 


C. C. HOCKLEY 


Consulting Engineer 
Prantl ie Mitts Room 1237, Northwest Bank Bldg. 


Power Plants PORTLAND, OREGON 


Appraisals 


Penn Paper and Stock Company 
*-PACKERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


WASTE PAPER 


240 N. FRONT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


STANDARD PAPER CO. 


BOX BOARDS 
AND BRISTOLS 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


A.J. BRADLEY MFG. COMPANY 
Oiled Stencil Board 
Lamp Shade Parchment 


IN A VARIETY OF GRADES AND COLORS 
101 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORE 
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Miscellaneous Markets 
Office of THe Paper TRADE JoURNAL, 
Wednesday, August 4, 1926. 

While trading in the local chemical market during the past week 
was rather light, the industry is considered to be in a sound 
position. Contract withdrawals continue to proceed in good vol- 
ume and the movement shows no signs of slackening. The spot 
market remains quiet and supplies on hand are quite sufficient to 
take care of current needs. Prices are holding up very well and 
there are few reports of concessions. 

BLANC FIXE.—Prices of both the pulp and powder are being 
well maintained, although supplies are more plentiful. The de- 
mand for this product is normal for the season. The pulp is 
quoted at $60 a ton, in bulk, while the powder is still selling at 
from 4% to 4% cents a pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Production of bleaching powder is 
being well adjusted to consumption, and prices are unchanged. 
So far this summer the demand for bleaching powder has con- 
tinued in satisfactory volume. Shipments against contract are 
proceeding at a good pace. Bleaching powder is selling at from 
$2 to $2.40 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works, according 
to quantity. 

CASEIN.—The casein market exhibits a strong undertone. Re- 
ports from Argentina indicate that the output in that country has 
fallen off. Consumers are said to be purchasing in more liberal 
quantities for forward delivery. Imported casein is quoted at 
from 18 to 20 cents a pound, and domestic at from 17 to 20 
cents, all in bags. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—The volume of caustic soda moving into 
consumption is well up to average. Demand continues active and 
there has been no decline this year, as experienced in preceding 
years. Quotations are practically unchanged. Caustic soda is still 
offered at from $3.10 to $3.15 per 100 pounds, in large drums, 
at works. Spot car lots are selling at from $3.20 to $3.25 per 
100 pounds. 

CHINA CLAY.—Spot demand for china clay is quieter and 
contract withdrawals comprise the bulk of the current trading. 
Although new business is rather limited, a satisfactory volume of 
inquiries are being received for future business. Imported china 
clay quotations range from $13 to $22 a ton, in bulk, ship side, 
while washed domestic clay is quoted at from $8 to ued a ton, at 
mine, and pulverized at $10 a ton. 

CHLORINE.—Conditions in the chlorine market are as fa- 
vorable as ever. The demand for this product is better than 
expected for the time of the year, and prices are holding up very 
well to previously quoted levels. Chlorine is quoted at 4 cents a 
pound, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, at works, on contract, while 
the spot price is from 4% to 4% cents a pound. °* 

ROSIN.—Although it is believed that the majority of rosin 
consumers are only carrying small stocks on account of the high 
prices which are prevailing, it is anticipated that the demand will 
expand in the near future. At the naval stores, the grades of rosin 
used in the paper mills are now quoted at from $15 to $15.40 per 
280 pounds, ex dock, in barrels. 

SALT CAKE.—The position of the salt cake market is very 
healthy and, while accumulations are scarce, the demand is quite 
active and, as a result, prices are firmly maintained. Inquiries for 
future business are also reported to be coming in good volume. 
Salt cake is now offered at from $18 to $20 a ton, in bulk, at 
works. 

SODA ASH.—Production of soda ash is proceeding on a large 
scale and supplies are being absorbed by consumers in a very sat- 
isfactory manner. Contract withdrawals are going forward in 
great style, and the market has not been affected by the summer 
dullness so far this year. Contract quotations, in car lots, at 
works, per 100 pounds, are holding as follows: in bulk, $1.25; in 
bags, $1.38, and in barrels, $1.63. 

STARCH.—During the past week advances were recorded in 
the starch market. A good volume of business was transacted 
despite the warm weather and the vacation period. Special paper 


makers’ starch is now quoted at $3.42 per 100 pounds, in bag 
and at $3.59 per 100 pounds, in barrels. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—No new developments transpired | 
in the sulphate of alumina market. Most of the trading continued 
along routine lines and new business was very scarce. Shipments 
against contract are moving in moderate volume. Commercial 
grades of sulphate of alumina are quoted at from $1.40 to $1.45, 
in bags, at works, in car lots. The iron free is offered at from 
$2 to $2.05 per 100 pounds, in bags, at works. 

SULPHUR.—Steadiness continues to prevail in the sulphur 
market. The demand for this product is quite active for the 
summer period, and contract withdrawals are being well main. 
tained. Prices are holding up to schedule. Sulphur is quoted at 
from $18 to $19 a ton, in bulk, at mine, and from $21 to $23 4 
ton, ship side. 

TALC.—The position of the talc market shows no change. De 
mand is mostly along routine lines and prices are unaltered. Ship. 
ments against contract are moving in a normal manner. Domestic 
talc is offered at from $15 to $18 a ton, at mine. French tale js 
still quoted at from $18 to $22 a ton, ship side. 


Champlain Canal Business Increases 

Giens Faris, N. Y., August 2, 1926.—Business on the Cham- 
plain Barge Canal for the last few weeks has shown a decided 
improvement in shipments both North and South, a large per- 
centage of the shipments going South being finished paper from 
Canadian mills. Persons in close touch with shipping conditions 
on the canal say that the prospects for increased freight are good 
until the close of navigation and it is predicted that the present 
season will be one of the best since the Champlain Barge Canal 
was established. 

Shipments from Canada seem to take majority of the boats 
as the cargoes require good boats. Calls for boats for paper 
from Three Rivers and Donnacona, where large paper mills tum 
cut thousands of tons of finished paper daily, are in excess of the 
supply. Lack of boats has caused the paper mills in these places 
to turn to the railroads and thousands of tons of paper are be 
ing shipped by rail daily from Canada. These shipments would 
be made by the Champlain Canal if the boats were available as 
the water rates are much lower with less expense for delays, 
demurrage and other losses and handling of shipments is much 
easier. As soon as the boat docks in the terminal in New York 
City, steam derricks load the paper direct from boat to truck 
and if no trucks are available the paper is unloaded and stored 
in the terminal until called for. 

The scarcity of boats which is being felt by Canadian paper 
mills using the canal is caused partly from a late season owing 
to high water at all loading points. An unusual condition was 
caused when only four boats wintered in Canada last winter and 
this made shipments late. The usual number of boats that gen- 
erally winter in Canada were in New York expecting that when 
the coal strike would end that boats would be in demand for 
quick delivery of coal. This caused considerable congestion on 
the canal and conditicns are only becoming normal. From now 
on more boats will be available for Canadian paper mills. 


Independent Paper Co. Damaged by Fire 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENTI 
PortLanp, Ore., July 30, 1926.—The plant of the Independent 
Paper company seattle, was damaged by fire July 19 to the ex- 


tent of about $30,000. The stock in the warehouse was valued 
at $5000, the balance being a loss of the building. All the loss 
was practically covered by insurance. 


Logging Operations On Siltcoos Lake 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLanp, Ore., July 30, 1926.—The Crown-Willamette Paper 
Company has started logging operations on a tract of govern 
ment land on the shores of Siltcoos lake in the western part 
of Lane county, Oregon. 





